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w.  w.  Chaplin: 

7/ia  Second  Norman  Conquest 


Allan  Nevins: 
WhitowasMng  the  Naxis 


Open  your  door 
and  your  heart 

. .  .to  the  War  Fund  Drive 


Maybe  you've  been  lucky.  Maybe  the 
war  hasn't  really  touched  you  .  .  .  yet. 
But  somebody's  husband  is  sweating  it  out 
inside  a  Jap  prison  camp. 
Somebody s  kid  is  choking  through 
burning  oil,  shivering  through  weeks 
in  a  flimsy  lifeboat.  Somebody s  soldier 
is  homesick  and  lonely 
"ten  thousand  miles  from  here. 
Open  your  heart  to  those  men. 
Give  them  a  breath  of  hope  and  home. 
You  do  all  that  and  more  when  you 
give  to  the  War  Fund  Drive. 
It's  your  chance  to  give  once 
. . .  and  for  all.  Don't  miss  it. 


What  is  the  "Hart  Schajfner  &  Marx  touch' 
.  .  .  subtle  tailoring  .  .  .  sensible  design? 
Whatever  it  is,  it^s  made  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 
the  best-known  clothing  name  in  the  world. 


.  y////////////// 


HART  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX 


^////////////Af.  The  Trumpeler  Label .  .  a  small  ihing  to  look  for .  .  a  big  thing  to  find 


Patrick  Henry,  *44 


He  doesn't  wear 
satin  knee  britches 
and  pumps  with 
big,  shiny  silver 
buckles.  There's 
no  powdered  peri- 
wig on  his  head  as  was  common  in 
colonial  days. 

Patrick  Henry  of  1944,  and  there 
are  millions  of  him  today,  is  out  there 
on  the  field  of  sports.  His  periwig  is 
likely  to  be  a  football  helmet,  a  base- 
ball cap  or  a  thick  thatch  of  unruly 
hair.  And  his  love  of  liberty  may  be 
expressed  in  sharp  drives,  in  back- 
hands or  in  base  hits. 

Perhaps  you  haven't  thought  of  it 
this  way,  but  in  our  American  com- 


petitive sports  you  have  the  finest  ex- 
hibition of  Democracy  in  Action  since 
the  days  of  the  immortal  patriot, 
Patrick  Henry. 

As  these  free-born  youth  of  America 
meet  in  our  vigorous  combative  sports 
they  develop  the  initiative,  courage 
and  self-confidence  of  free  men.  They 
experience  the  privilege  of  unshackled 
ambition — of  going  as  far  as  their 
strength,  speed  and  skill  can  take 
them — without  fear  or  favor.  They 
learn  the  true  meaning  of  independ- 
ence, with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others. 

This  is  Democracy  at  work — the 
true  American  way — enjoyed  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  as  in  no  other  land  in  the 


world  today.  And  you  may  be  mighty 
certain  of  this:  these  American  youth 
of  ours — who  live  and  breathe  Democ- 
racy on  our  fields  of  competitive  sports 
— will  never  willingly  yield  this  free- 
dom of  action — this  freedom  to  fight 
for  any  goal  to  which  they  aspire. 

As  mature  men — our  future  leaders 
in  business,  industry,  science  and  gov- 
ernment, they  will  form  a  mighty 
barrier,  millions  strong,  against  which 
any  form  of  radicalism — any  form  of 
regimentation  which  seeks  to  under- 
mine the  American  Way  of  Democracy 
— will  beat  in  vain. 


Wilson  Sporting  Goods  Co.  and  Wilson  Athletic  Goods  Mfg.  di.. 
Inc.,  Chicago,  New  York  and  other  leadins  cities  . 


SPORTS  EQUIPMENT 


IT'S  WILSON  TODAY 
N    SPORTS  EQUIPMENT 


HEAD  OF  THE 
BOIJRBOX  FAMILY 

It's  true  of  men,  it's  true  of  whiskey 
—true  greatness  speaks  for  itself.  One 
taste  will  tell  you  why  Old  Grand- 
Dad  is  bourbon  at  its  best. 


BOTTLED  IN  BOND  AT  FULL  100  PROOF 
NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
NEW  YORK 
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The  Editor's  Corner 

DOX'T  forget  that  Christmas  packages 
for  soldiers  and  sailors  overseas  should 
be  sent  out  in  the  period  between  September 
15th  and  October  15th  if  they  are  to  reach 
them  by  December  25th.  It  won't  be  too 
early  when  you  tirst  read  these  lines  to 
begin  preparing  Christmas  gifts  which  are  to 
be  sent  to  our  men  and  women  in  service 
who  are  in  the  far  places  of  the  earth.  Last 
year  the  Xavy  allowed  more  time  to  those 
sending  packages  to  the  sailors  overseas,  but 
the  vastness  of  the  operations  now  in  prog- 
ress has  necessitated  the  October  15th  dead- 
line for  both  services.  The  limit  of  each 
package  is  again  five  pounds.  The  package 
must  be  no  more  than  15  inches  in  length 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


A  service  man  or  woman  would 
like  to  read  this  copy  of  your 
Legion  Magazine.  For  overseas, 
seal  the  envelope  and  put  on 
fifteen  cents  in  stamps,  as  first 
class  postage  is  required.  If  you 
put  the  National  Legionnaire  in 
the  envelope  carrying  the  maga- 
zine overseas,  make  the  postage 
eighteen  cents  instead  of  fifteen. 
For  the  home  front  the  mailing 
charge  for  the  magazine  and 
the  National  Legionnaire  is  four 
cents,  in  an  unsealed  envelope. 
For  the  magazine  alone,  three 
cents. 
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NOW!  "A  New  Look  of  Youth" 
in  Zenith's  RADIONIC  HEARING  AID 

with  the  New  /U<Uzu^-t/}^i>t^  Earphone  and  Cord 


Standard  equipment  ...  No  Extra  Cost! 

Now,  to  Zenith's  famous  precision  qual- 
ity, years  of  research  have  added  another 
great  advance :  an  entirely  new  standard 
of  smartness  and  style! 

With  the  exclusive  new  Zenith  NEUTRAL- 
COLOR  Earphone  and  Cord,  even  the  most 
sensitive-minded  person  can  wear  an  aid 
with  new  confidence  and  poise.  For  what 
modern  styling  did  for  eyeglasses,  this 
smart  Zenith  ensemble  does  for  the  hear- 
ing aid :  gives  it  a  new  "look  of  youth." 
The  visible  parts  are  scarcely  noticeable — 
they  complement  any  complexion. 

Try  it  yourself,  and  see  the  proof !  Dis- 
cover, too,  the  remarkable  performance 
and  economy  that  have  won  for  Zenith  an 


amazing  popularity  among  hearing  aids! 
No  "high-pressure"  methods  .  .  .  your  own 
ears  will  decide.  Visit  your  Zenith  dis- 
penser. Or  mail  coupon  below  for  com- 
plete information. 

How  Can  $40  Buy  This  Fine  Precision 
Quality  ?  Because  mass  production  makes 
possible  far  greater  precision  than  small 
production,  and  at  the  same  time  it  cuts 
costs.  This  is  simply  Zenith  history  repeat- 
ing itself  Zenith  portable  radios  once  sold 
for  $200.  Mass  production  made  them  bet- 
ter, and  lowered  the  price  to  $29 !  Zenith's 
leadership  in  PRECISION  MASS  PRODUC- 
TION is  the  reason  you  enjoy  Zenith's  high- 
est quality  in  a  hearing  aid  at  $40! 


O/ly 


"blocks  ^'d 

h'^^'-Zhr  any  r^^^^^  but- 

'"'^^n  or  H    ,    ""ay.  Al/  •  •  •  k  nk 


THE  NEW 


*40 


Complete 
Ready 
to  Wear 


Accepted  by  American 
Medical  Association  Coun- 
cil on  Physical  Therapy 


ZENITH     RADIONIC     HEARING  AID 


BY  THE  MAKERS  OF 


•LONG  DISTANCE* 


RADIO 


RADIONIC  PRODUCTS  EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD'S  LEADING  MANUFACTURER 

All  Production  Now  for  War  or  Rehabilitation 


CANADIANS !  The  New  Zenith  Radionic  Hearing  Aid  is  now  available  in 
Canada  — <i(w/  by  mail  only  — at  $40  complete  (Canadian  currency)  with  no 
additional  charge  for  transportation,  duties  or  taxes  !  For  particulars  write  our 
Canadian  distributor,  Dept.  AL-8,  Zenith  Radio  Corporation  of  Canada.  Ltd., 
Guaranty  Trust  Building,  \\  indsor,  Ontario,  copyright  1944.  zenith  radio  corp. 


I  PASTE  ON  PENNY  POST  CARD  AND  MAIL  

ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION,  Dept.  AL-8 
P.  O.  Box  6y40A,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  descriptive  booklet  on  the 
New  Zenith  Radionic  Hearing  Aid. 


Name 


Address-. 


City  -  Stale  

□  Physicians  please  check  here  for  special  literature. 


medal  tliat  made  the 

sergeant  homesick 


SERGEANT  GUNNER  CASSIDY  looked 
at  his  brand-new  medal  and 
sighed.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  guess 
now  I'm  officially  a  hot  shot  or  a 
hero  or  something — being  as  how 
the  citation  says  I've  knocked 
down  a  hatful  of  jerries.  But  gosh 
— instead  of  busting  my  chest 
buttons  I  get  homesick."  "How 
come?"  1  asked. 


2 "WHY,"  HE  SAID,  "because  knocking 
•  down  kraut  crates  sorta  reminds  me 
of  duck  hunting.  I've  got  the  sweetest- 
handling  shotgun — same  model  the  Army 

J "GOSH,  HOW  I  WISH  I  was  back 
•  home  and  it  was  hunting  season 
right  now!  I'd  take  that  31  and  a  box  of 


£»  "BOY,  THAT  MARSH  is  a  combination 
Tft  tourist  camp  and  convention  hall  for 
ducks!  Millions  of  'em  —  and  all  flyin' 
around  every  once  in  awhile  just  for  the 
exercise."  "I'm  a  duck  hunter  too,"  I  told 


issued  us  for  skeet  shooting  in  gunnery 
school.  It's  a  Remington  Model  31,  the 
gun  with  the  ball-bearing  action!  When  I 
think  of  ducks  and  that  gun  .  .  . 

long-range  Remington  Express  shells 
(what  a  combination  that  is!)  and  head 
for  a  certain  meirsh  I  know  .  .  . 


him.  "Look,"  he  said,  "if  we  ring  up 
enough  missions  on  the  record  so  that 
maybe  we  can  get  home  next  hunting 
season,  suppose  we — "  "It's  a  date!"  I 
said.  {And  it  was — a  swell  one!) 
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{Continued  from  page  2) 
and  36  inches  in  total  dimensions,  length 
plus  girth.  Only  one  package  will  be  ac- 
cepted from  any  individual  or  concern.  No 
perishable  articles  will  be  accepted,  and 
sending  of  fragile  articles  is  discouraged. 

I AM  glad  to  pass  on  some  information 
sent  by  Legionnaire  Arthur  Zagat  of  the 
Magazine  Bureau  of  OWI  in  New  York  City 
on  what  V-mail  has  accomplished  in  freeing 
freight  capacity  for  munitions — we  all  know 
the  V"s  value  in  getting  news  quickly  and 
surely  to  and  from  overseas.  Says  Mr. 
Zagat: 

"The  actual  saving  of  cargo  pounds  ef- 
fected by  the  use  of  V-mail  between  June, 
1942  and  February,  1944,  freed  freight  ca- 
pacity sufficient  to  transport  to  theaters  of 
operations  nearly  a  half-million  Garand 
rifles  or  almost  six  million  dozen  surgical 
dressings  or  two  full  divisions  of  personnel 
replacements.  At  present,  letters  go  to  the 
men  and  women  in  our  armed  forces  abroad 
at  the  rate  of  thirty-four  miUion  a  week.  If 
any  large  proportion  of  this  enormous  num- 
ber were  other  than  V-Mail,  the  authorities 
might  be  compelled  to  choose  between  let- 
ters and  rations,  between  mail  and  blood 
plasma,  between  morale  and  more  concrete 
military  necessities.  No  one  wants  this  to 
come  about,  but  only  the  writers  of  the 
letters  that  go  overseas  can  prevent  it.  They 
can  prevent  it  by  using  regular  mail  or  or- 
dinary air  mail  only  when  there  is  some 
special  and  compelling  reason. 

"The  I  co-feet  reels  of  16  mm,  film  that 
hold  1800  letters  each  make  up  the  only 
overseas  mail  that  ALWAYS  flies.  An  air- 
mail stamp  on  an  ordinary  letter  guarantees 
only  that  it  will  be  flown  to  the  port  of  em- 
barkation within  the  U.S.,  and  the  same 
stamp  on  a  V-letter  secures  for  it  the  same 
expedition.  Once  at  the  port,  the  ordinary 
airmail  letter  will  get  aboard  a  transocean 
plane  only  when  and  if  space  is  left  after 
all  V-mail  and  all  other  priority  cargo  has 
been  loaded.  The  chances  are  great  that  it 
will  be  put  aboard  a  slow  ship  in  convoy. 
V-mail  is  safer  than  any  other  mail.  If  a 
plane  should  crash,  ordinary  mail  that  did 
get  on  board  would  be  lost  irretrievably. 
Duplicates  of  the  V-letters  it  carried,  made 
from  originals  preserved  at  the  port,  would 
go  out  on  the  next  plane." 

Reason  enough,  surely,  for  sending  all 
your  overseas  letters  V-mail. 

Alexander  Gardiner 


A  service  man  or  woman  would 
be  glad  to  read  this  copy  of 
your  magazine  after  you  have 
finished  with  it.  How  to  do  it? 
See  instructions  in  the  second 
column  on  page  2. 


Remington  has  produced  vast  quantities  of 
military  supplies.  And  soon — we  hope— we  will 
once  more  be  able  to  furnish  sportsmen  with 
Remington  shotguns  and  rifles.  Remington 
Express  and  Shur  Shot  shells,  Remington  Hi- 
Speed  22's  with  Kleanbore  priming,  and  Rem- 
ington big  game  cartridges  with  Core-Lokt 
hullets.  Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


NEW!  Looking  to- 
ward the  day  when 
we  can  supply  es- 
sential civilian  am- 
munition, we'vede- 
signed  new,  easier- 
to-recognize  pack- 
ages for  two  of  your 
old  Remington 
friends. 


Express,  Shur  Shot,  Hi-Speed,  and  Kleanbore  are  Reg,  U 
Core-Lokt  13  a  trade  mark  of  Kemini^ton  Arms  Co 


Remington. 


/nr  smmwtem  our  my^§tir  ^jcojitt 


"Ah  told  you  them  Jeeps  kin  do  tricks  tcc'utis  ain't  Icomcd  ytt.'" 


PLUG-CHEK" HELPS  JUMP  GAS  MILEAGE 


GREAT  RADIO  SHOW 

TvEnviHiuG  Pen  ^il  lOYS' 


Faulty  or  improper  plugs  can  make  cars  baiky,  hard  to  start 
.  .  .  can  waste  vital  gas.  "Plug-Chek,"  Auto-Lite's  inspection 
service,  helps  get  top  performance  from  plugs — may  in- 
crease your  gas  mileage  as  much  as  12%,  according  to 
tests  conducted  by  the  American  Automobile  Association. 
As  simple  an  operation  as  cleaning  and  regapping  your 
present  spark  plugs  by  your  Auto-Lite  dealer  may  be  all 
that  is  necessary.  But,  if  you  need  new  plugs,  insist  on 
ignition  engineered  Auto-Lites. 


THE  ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY 

TOLEDO,  1         •  Mtrdmnditing  Divitloa         •  OHIO 


IN  ITS  26  GREAT  MANUFACTURING  DIVISIONS,  AUTO-UTE  IS  PRODUCING  FOR  AMERICA'S  ARMED  FORCES  ON  lAND,  SEA  AND  IN  THE  AIR 
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Ccfs  put  them  OH  the  team 


by  WARREN  H.  ATHERTON 

National  Commander, The  American  Legion 


AMERICA  NEEDS  A  HOST  of  citizens  dcvoted  to  God  and  Country  to  help  the  disabled,  plan  the  peace  and  shape 
our  nation's  future.  ^  Soldiers  and  sailors  are  citizens.  ^  Thousands  of  them  want  to  aid  the  wounded,  work 
for  peace,  and  uplift  government  now.  ^  We  need  them  and  they  need  us.  ^  Let's  team  up.  ^  There's  much 
to  do.  Eleven  times,  including  this  time,  I  have  called  upon  you  to  rally  behind  Legion  objectives. 


NOVEMBER,  1943 
Every  pound  of  material,  every  ounce  of  strength,  every  heartbeat 
in  our  bodies  must  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  men  who  are 
fighting  and  dying  at  the  front. 

Having  destroyed  the  aggressors,  we  must  make  certain  that  the 
United  States  remains  strong. 

Our  post-war  planning  must  embrace  complete  devotion  to  a  free, 
just  and  equal  social  order  under  the  Constitution. 

DECEMBER,  1943 
As  the  Legion,  we  will  have  to  do  the  best  job  that  we  have  ever 
done.  That  means  more  rehabilitation  and  fewer  smokers.  That 
means  more  Child  Welfare  and  less  banqueting.  That  means  more 
Americanism  and  not  so  many  parades.  That  means  more  bonds 
bought,  more  blood  given,  more  scrap  collected,  more  civilian  de- 
fense duty,  and  fewer  medals. 

JANUARY,  1944 
Work  stoppage  in  war  industry  by  employer  or  employe  keeps 
MacArthur  and  Eisenhower  and  our  Allies  from  getting  the  weapons 
they  need,  hampers  our  men  and  helps  the  enemy.  Giving  aid  or  com- 
fort to  the  enemy  in  time  of  war  is  treason... 

We  commend  the  great  majority  of  loyal  Americans  in  organized 
labor  who  are  buying  bonds,  building  better  and  making  more.  Their 
work  is  doing  much  to  win  the  war. 

We  condemn  the  minority  who  have  blackened  labor's  record,  pro- 
longed the  war  and  brought  death  to  American  sons,  by  striking  in 
defiance  of  our  President  and  their  President. 

FEBRUARY,  1944 
Good  neighbors  are  a  blessing. 
Bad  neighbors  are  a  curse... 

Without  the  obligation  of  a  super-state,  without  coercion,  and  in 
the  best  spirit  of  neighborliness,  the  other  American  Republics  have 
stood  by  us  in  our  time  of  need.  We  should  appreciate  that  kind  of 
friendship  and  do  the  things  which  will  perpetuate  it... 

Forevermore  let's  drop  the  word  "foreign"  from  our  Latin-American 
Foreign  Relations  and  be  "relations!'  Lei's  drop,too,  the  word  "policy" 
from  our  Good  Neighbor  Policy  and  be,  in  fact,  good  neighbors. 

MARCH.  1944 

The  friendly  relations  strengthened  in  a  common  cause  will  contribute 
much  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  world's  desire  for  lasting 
Peace,  which  the  Legion  believes  can  best  be  brought  about  "by  par- 
ticipation in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  association  of 
free  and  sovereign  nations,  implemented  with  whatever  force  may  be 
necessary  to  maintain  world  peace  and  prevent  a  recurrence  of  war. 

APRIL.  1944 

Discharging  the  common  burden  of  national  defense  by  training 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  rank^i  is  the  essence  of  democracy;  the 
young  men  and  women  of  tomorrow  who,  together,  stand  and  salute 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  sun  sinks,  will  have  a  deeper  loyalty  to 
God  and  Country... 

The  Gurney-Wadsworth  Bill  now  pending  in  Congress  would  give 
our  Nation  universal  military  training. 

Let's  pass  it. 


MAY,  1944 

Our  forebears  turned  their  backs  upon  a  life  where  serfs  were  bound 
to  the  land,  where  rigid  rules  of  rank  suppressed  the  genius  of  the 
common  man,  and  a  state  church  oppressed  dissenters... 

Protected  by  the  bulwark  of  the  Constitution,  our  fathers  and 
mothers  subdued  the  forests,  climbed  the  mountains,  traversed  the 
plains,  and  gave  us  the  United  States... 

Our  progress  is  the  sum  total  of  the  free  and  independent  action 
of  millions  of  individuals  on  farms,  in  blacksmith  shops,  in  stores, 
in  factories,  in  schools,  on  the  highways  and  byways  of  this  great  land. 

Each  thought  his  own  thoughts,  planned  his  own  future,  tried  his 
own  experiments,  and  worked  for  whom  and  where  and  how  he 
pleased . . . 

This  blessed  wayof  life  was  "made  in  America!' 
For  it  men  are  dying  on  the  slithery  slopes  of  the  Apennines  and 
in  the  steaming  swamps  of  the  Solomons. 

We  on  the  home  front  must  be  alert  to  preserve  that  for  which 

JUNE.  1944 

Fifty  thousand  crosses  mark  the  place  where  Americans  drove  the 
Boche  fiom  France... 

A  new  generation  of  Americans  fight  the  brutes  who  would  en- 
slave mankind . , . 

Our  sons  out  there  are  looking  to  you  and  me  for  the  things  which 
mean  the  difference  between  life  and  death  to  them. 

If  we  buy  bonds  they  will  get  them  and  they  can  win  and  live. 

If  we  fail  them  they  must  lose  and  will  die... 

Buy  bonds  and  help  American  soldiers  drive  the  Nazi  from  thei/ 
fathers' graves.  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

When  the  war  has  been  won,  the  peace  must  be  kept. 

Those  same  bases  which  make  victory  certain  will  be  needed  to 
insure  peace... 

Let's  stop  being  schoolboys,  ashamed  to  speak  up  for  ourselves. 
Marshal  Stalin  has  made  it  plain  that  he  is  for  Russia  come  hell  or 
high  water.  Mr.  Churchill  said  that  he  did  not  become  Prime  Minister 
to  preside  at  the  liquidation  of  the  British  Empire.  Let  us  say  to  the 
world  in  plain  words  that  we  are  first  of  all  for  America  and  that  we 
expect  to  use  the  ports  and  bases  and  sea-lanes  and  airways  estab- 
lished by  the  sacrifice  of  American  lives  and  American  savings,  for 
the  benefit  and  protection  of  America! 

AUGUST,  1944 

(By  Cable  from  a  Base  on  New  Guinea)  Here  men  work  and  fight 
too.  The  limit  of  human  endurance  isn't  the  time  clock.  Days  and 
hours  are  forgotten  meters  of  fun  and  soft  jobs  that  used  to  be.  Today 
1  took  off  from  an  airport  bigger  than  Chicago's.  The  G.I!s  built  it. 
Today  1  saw  a  port  as  busy  as  New  York.  The  G.]!s  and  Seabees  built 
its  docks  and  dumps.  We  need  the  G.I.  spirit  of  do  or  die  on  the  home 
front.  These  same  G.l!s  are  killing  Japs  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 
They'll  do  it  faster  if  you  send  them  more  of  what  it  takes  to  win 
the  war. 

Legionnaires,  fall  in  and  lead  the  way.  Buy  more  bonds.  Bleed  more 
blood.  Produce  more  ships,  planes,  food. 

Americans  working,  fighting,  sacrificing  their  youth  depend  on 
you.  Don't  let  them  down. 

MacArthur's  legions  are  fighting  uphill.  Put  your  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  push  them  over  the  hump  to  Japan  and  victory. 


Though  you  have  responded  with  the  Legion's  greatest  membership  and  the  Legion's  greatest  performance, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  ^  There's  a  war  to  win,  peace  to  perpetuate  and  a  new  life  to  build  up  for  G.  L  Joe 
and  G.  L  Jane.  ^  Our  sons  and  daughters  want  to  join  the  team.  Let's  sign  them  on  now.  ^  We  are  pledged 
to  serve  God  and  Country.  Would  they  throw  overboard  God  or  Country?  ^  We  are  pledged  to  uphold  the 
Constitution.  Would  they  destroy  it?  ^  We  are  pledged  to  safeguard  justice,  freedom  and  democracy.  Would 
they  imperil  them?  ^  This  monrh  our  representatives  of  the  1,500,000  Legion  veterans  of  both  World  Wars 
are  meeting  in  convention.  It  will  be  their  task  to  put  the  act  in  action.  It  will  be  their  duty  to  activate  our 
part  in  Winning  the  War,  Helping  the  Disabled,  Planning  the  Peace  and  Shaping  our  Nation's  Future.  ^  Those 
plans  should  have  the  strength  and  enthusiasm  and  idealism  of  youth  behind  them.  ^  Soldiers  and  Sailors  are 
citizens.  ^  Thousands  of  them  want  to  aid  the  wounded,  work  for  Peace  and  uplift  Government.  ^  Let's 
put  them  on  the  team  now. 


Needles  and  nails  made  his  first  watch  tools  .  • 


THE  March  wind  rattled  the  bed- 
room window.  But  the  lantern 
on  the  floor  gave  a  steady  glow  to 
waim  the  boy's  feet. 

Then  his  head  bent  even  more 
closely  to  the  work.  He  nudged  the 
balance  wheel— and  life  and  motion 
came  back  into  the  timepiece. 

Watch  repairing  was  coming  easier 
to  young  Henry  Ford.  He  had  started 
at  14  and  the  first  watch  (today  in 
his  collection  at  Dearborn)  had  been 
mended  with  a  shingle  nail,  tweezers 
made  from  a  corset  stay,  and  knitting 
needles.  Now  he  had  real  tools.  After 
school,  he  was  neighborhood  watch 
repairer. 


Everyone  was  enthusiastic  about  his 
work,  particularly  because  he  didn't 
charge  for  it.  But  it  wasn't  money 
that  interested  Henry  Ford.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  to  learn  by  doing — 
and  he  was  making  the  most  of  it. 

Years  later,  the  watchmaker's 
touch  and  the  creed  of  precision 
learned  by  Henry  Ford  in  those  win- 
ter nights  were  to  guide  the  building 
of  30  million  cars  and  trucks.  More- 
over, it  was  Mr.  Ford's  knowledge  of 
v/atchmaking  that  prompted  inaugu- 
ration of  the  assembly  line.  This  in 
turn  brought  shorter  working  hours, 
increased  wages,  made  life  easier,  and 
is  today  speeding  equipment  to  pre- 


FORD  MOTOR 


serve  our  American  way  of  living. 

New  cars  belong  to  the  future.  But 
when  tomorrow's  Ford,  Mercury  and 
Lincoln  cars  arrive,  they  will  reflect 
anew  the  watchmaker's  skill,  the 
workmanship  and  engineering  re- 
sourcefulness that  are  typical  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company. 

As  in  the  past,  they  will  be  motor- 
cars that  are  reliable  and  economical, 
smart  and  comfortable  .  .  .  priced 
within  the  means  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber. For  Mr.  Ford  has  declared:  "The 
profits  we  are  most  interested  in 
are  those  the  public  gets  from  using 
the  things  that  we  produce.  The 
only  real  profit  is  the  public  benefit." 


COMPANY 


American  fighters  make  ture  our  big  guns  are  hitting  enemy  Installatiens.  Artillery  fire  control  crew  receive  directional  data  from  observers  and  pass  it  on  to  gun  crews. 


Telephones 


keep  Long  Toms 


on  target 


'Please  give  the  service  men  first  call  on  Long  Distance  from  7  to  10  each  night.  That's  the  best  time  for  most  of  them  to  call  home. 
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"...  until  by  sheer  weight  of  human 
flesh  and  courage  they  were  over  the  top" 

Bill  Chaplin,  soldier  of  the  1917-'18  A.E.F.  and 
as  correspondent  and  radio  commentator  wit- 
ness of  much  bloody  fighting  in  this  war, 
knows  his  Normandy  foxholes.  This  brilliant  re- 
port reveals  the  American  fighting  man  of  1944 
as  worthy  of  his  nation's  proudest  traditions 


With  tlie  American  Forces  in  Normandy 

DURING  the  first  three  weeks  of 
the  Normandy  campaign  in  North- 
ern France  the  men  of  America's 
Armed  Forces  beat  the  Germans 
to  a  standstill.  They  also  achieved  an  even 
greater  victory.  They  put  to  complete,  ir- 
revocable rout  all  those  prophets  of  doom, 
whatever  their  nationality,  who  had  been 
shaking  their  heads,  saying,  "Young  Amer- 
ica is  soft." 

Soft,  hell!  Wait  until  I  tell  you  a  few 
things  I  saw  in  this  Second  Norman  Con- 
quest, saw  there  during  those  three  weeks 
that  thrilled  the  world. 

I  think  that  it  is  really  a  bigger  victory 
to  have  won  than  the  battle  of  Cherbourg, 
in  a  strictly  military  sense.  Those  head- 
shaking  doom  peddlers  had  a  pretty  good 
sales  talk.  I  imagine  that  even  a  good 
many  of  us  old  soldiers  had  our  moments 
of  weakness,  no  doubt,  of  actual  fear,  that 
perhaps  the  sons  of  our  generation  were 
not  quite  what  we  had  been  as  kids. 

Despite  the  depression  and  all  that,  those 
kids  were  brought  up  by  and  large  with 
more  material  comforts  than  any  genera- 
tion anywhere  at  any  time.  So  we  won- 
dered sometimes  as  the  war  clouds  rose 
over  the  dark  horizon  whether  we  had  been 
so  smart  in  our  treatment  of  the  lad  who 
was  accustomed  to  use  a  tin  lizzie  to  get 
to  the  drug  store  on  the  far  corner.  Were 
juke  boxes,  jive,  jitterbugging  the  ideal 
training  for  facing  fire  and  fiame?  The 
doom  spreaders  said  the  answer  was  obvi- 
ous. And  they  rubbed  our  noses  in  it  by 
pointing  out  that  young  Germany  had 
never  known  a  soft  existence.  From  the 


Illustrated  by  HERB  STOOPS 

cradle  to  recruiting  they  were  deliberately 
hardened  for  war — while  our  boys  were 
cutting  rugs,  hihideho  and  little  lamziedivy. 
It  looked  bad.  And  no  foohng.  Of  course 
there  were  North  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy.  And 
in  Italy,  Cassino,  Anzio,  Rome.  It  was  all 
hard  fighting  and  well  fought.  The  Ameri- 
can mettle  was  tested  there  and  found 
strong.  But  that  wasn't  really  the  sort  of 
war  we  old  soldiers  had  been  thinking  about. 

The  Mediterranean  War  wasn't  in  our 
book.  We  couldn't  use  it  as  a  yardstick 
because  it  was  strange  to  us.  And  there 
were  always  those  who  pointed  out  that 
after  all,  the  German  Army  there  was 
larded  with  Italians  in  North  Africa,  with 
conscripts  from  conquered  lands  in  Italy. 
And  they  never  let  us  forget  that  it  wasn't 
a  completely  American  campaign — the  Brit- 
ish were  always  there  flanking  us  and  back- 
ing us  up.  {Continued  on  page  30) 

The  Second 
Norman 
Conquest 

By  W.  W.  CHAPLIN 
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"Y"         "T'HEN  the  train  started,  and 
\   A   /  he  knew  there  was  no  going 
\/  \/    back,  Craig  began  to  tremble. 

It  was  too  soon;  he  wasn't 
ready  to  go  home — this  damn  shaking.  Hke 
a  leaf  in  the  wind!  They  had  practically 
booted  him  out  of  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
this  morning;  his  bed  was  needed  for  some- 
body worse  off  than  he  was. 

"Take  it  easy,"  his  doctor  had  said. 
"Play  around  New  York  with  that  lovely 
wife  of  yours.  Remember  now — just  let 
things  happen.  Don't  push  ahead  too  fast, 
and  you'll  be  fine." 

"Sorry  I've  been  such  a  hell  of  a  patient," 
Craig  apologized,  but  the  doctor  pumped 
his  hand  and  laughed. 

"You're  one  of  our  prize  specimens,  Cap- 
tain Allen.  In  the  last  war  you'd  never  have 
gone  out  of  here  under  your  own  power! 
Good  luck  .  .  ." 

Let  things  happen.  What  else  was  there 
to  do?  His  shattered  bones,  rebuilt,  had 
knitted  perfectly;  the  burned  patches,  un- 
der grafted  skin,  were  hardly  visible.  But 
there  were  no  sulfa  drugs  for  nightmares, 
no  covering  for  raw  spots  in  the  psyche. 
War  confuses  a  man's  soul,  Craig  thought, 
but  it  also  tells  him  clearly  that  he  has 
one,  and  that  it  can  be  damaged  along  with 
his  body. 

Play  around  with  that  lovely  wife  of 
yours.  The  train  wheels,  clacking  in  steady 
rhythm,  mockingly  echoed  the  words.  Play? 
He  had  forgotten  how. 

The  doctors  had  noticed  Eve's  photo- 
graph beside  his  bed,  just  as  everyone, 
always,  turned  to  look  at  Eve.  She  was  so 
young  and  slight  and  fair,  with  such  amaz- 
ing blue  eyes  below  dark  curving  brows, 
and  a  sweet,  laughing  mouth.  The  day  Craig 
fell  in  love  with  her,  at  one  of  Lilah's  cock- 
tail parties,  he  had  said  in  frank  amaze- 


ment,  "How  did  a  long-legged,  yellow- 
haired  filly  ever  turn  into  a  gal  like  you?" 

Eve  had  looked  him  up  and  down,  study- 
ing his  tall,  lean  body,  his  black  hair  and 
dark  blue  eyes.  She  said,  "You  turned  out 
not  too  badly,  yourself." 

"It's  the  uniform,"  he  told  her.  "A  trick. 
A  military  secret." 

A  week  later,  Lilah  said  to  him,  "I  might 
have  known.  Black-haired  guys  still  go  for 
Venus  blondes,  no  matter  what.  However, 
all  is  forgiven.  I've  known  Eve  since  she 
could  crawl,  and  I  still  say  you're  a  good 
picker."  Then,  being  Lilah  she  added,  "You 
and  Eve  can  count  on  me,  Craig.  I'll  look 
after  her,  when  you  go.  .  .  ." 

His  going  was  imminent,  so  Lilah  put  off 
her  Red  Cross  uniform  long  enough  to  be 
a  bridesmaid  in  rose  chiffon,  and  Jon  Man- 
nering,  Eve's  older  brother,  in  Navy  blues, 
made  a  decorative  best  man.  As  for  Eve, 
in  bridal  white — even  the  reporters  ran  out 
of  epithets. 

They  honeymooned  at  the  Mannering 
camp,  high  in  the  Adirondacks,  with  the 
first  autumn  colors  of  1943  splashing  the 
woods.  Eve,  in  dark  slacks  and  a  yellow 
sweater,  tramping  beside  him,  or  curled  up 

Illustrated   by  COBY  WHITMORE 


in  front  of  the  log  fire  after  dinner.  Eve, 
in  his  arms  in  the  big  sweet-perfumed  bed, 
with  pines  tapping  the  window.  Less  than 
a  year  ago — the  whole  thing  was  incredible, 
Craig  thought,  as  the  train  roared  on,  and 
he  saw  the  scars  on  his  clenched  hand.  .  . 

Carefully  he  unclenched  the  hand.  The 
medics  had  warned  him  against  tension. 
Take  it  easy.  But  how  could  he,  going  home 
to  a  girl  like  Eve?  She  hadn't  changed;  her 
letters  showed  it.  He  pulled  the  latest  one 
out  and  read  it  again.  It  was  a  week  old; 
she  had  sent  wires  the  last  few  days  be- 
cause— rshe  said — the  mails  were  so  erratic. 
They  hadn't  allowed  him  to  phone  her,  even 
this  morning.  Regulations,  they  said.  Eve's 
writing  was  square  and  firm,  widely  spaced; 
she  used  a  broad  pen  and  blue  ink. 

"Hello  darling,"  she  had  written.  "You 
will  be  home  so  soon  now  that  this  is  just 
hello  and  hurry  up.  Lilah  has  been  wonder- 
ful, helping  me  get  ready  for  you.  Jon  is 
to  have  a  leave  soon,  so  we'll  all  be  together 
again.  What  a  time  we  will  have!  I  can't 
believe  it,  until  you  actually  appear,  but 
when  you  do — well,  just  wait  and  see! 
Hurr>'  home,  darling,  the  very  minute  the 
medicos  swing  wide  the  gates,  to  your  de- 
voted EVE." 

Craig  stuffed  the  letter  back  into  his 
pocket;  he  was  trembling  again.  The  fear 
swept  over  him  in  waves;  he  clamped  his 
jaw  so  tight  that  his  ears  ached.  God,  if 
the  mere  thought  of  Eve  did  this  to  him, 
what  would  happen  when  he  saw  her  at  the 
station?  One  of  those  exhibitions  of  his, 
probably,  that  he'd  apologized  for  on  leav- 
ing the  hospital.  He'd  asked  the  medics 
not  to  let  her  know  that  he'd  been  prac- 
tically off  his  nut  on  several  occasions.  She 
was  too  young,  and  far  too  beautiful,  to 
face  such  things.  If  they'd  only  given  him 
a  little  more  time,  till  he  got  this  shaking 
really  licked!  And  suddenly,  as  the  train 
rushed  him  relentlessly  back  into  a  world 
he  couldn't  cope  with,  the  thought  he  had 
suppressed  and  stifled  rose  to  the  surface 
of  his  mind  like  a  hungry  fish. 

//,  instead  of  Eve,  he  had  been  coming 
home  to  Lilah  .  .  . 

Lilah  could  flick  away  his  fears  with  the 
right  word.  She  could  lend  him  strength — 
he  was  so  damnably  tired,  and  she  was 
brimming  with  vital  energy.  More  than 
anything,  perhaps,  she  was  familiar;  Lilah 
{Continued  on  page  34) 

"How  did  a  long-legged, 
yellow-haired  filly  ever 
turn  into  a  gal  like  you?" 


Nawl  Hospital 


A  look-see  at  what  is  being 
dona  to  restore  the  health  of 
some  of  the  men  of  the  sea 
who  were  casualties  of  the 
successes  chalked  up  by  our 
fighting  Navy. 


HERE  I  am,  sketch  book  in  hand,  a 
ream  of  blank  white  paper,  a  mul- 
titude of  pencils,  and  a  green  visi- 
tor's button  pinned  firmly  on  the 
left  shoulder.  What  am  I  doing?  Why,  I'm 
at  the  gates  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  at 
St.  Albans,  on  Long  Island,  New  York,  and 
I'm  about  to  investigate  an  interesting  busi- 
ness which  is  very  close  to  the  hearts  and 
homes  of  us  American  .citizens — the  recup- 
eration and  rehabilitation  of  our  fighting 
sailors. 

Walking  across  the  grounds  toward  the 
Administration  building  a  few  minutes  ago, 
I  was  impressed  with  the  breezy  un-military 
air  of  the  wide  lawns,  flowers  and  tall  trees. 
You  see,  the  site  of  this  hospital,  one  of  the 
biggest  in  the  United  States,  was  at  one 
time  a  golf  course.  It  has  been  in  operation 
for  about  eighteen  months.  I'll  admit  that 
when  I  saw  the  quantity  of  grayish-white 
barracks  and  the  long,  covered  corridors 
connecting  all  of  them  I  experienced  a 
qualm  or  two  over  the  mileage  I'd  have  to 
put.  in  on  this  sketching  tour.  I  didn't  rea- 
lize then  the  exhilarating  experience  that 
was  in  store  for  me. 


AS   SEEN  BY 


Huge  maps  on  a  wall  of  the  Re- 
creation Hall  are  used  to  keep 
patients  acquainted  with  the 
day-to-day  progress  of  the  war's 
many  fighting  fronts.  Map  study 
has  opened  up  new  horizons  for 
some  of  them. 


His  right  arm  gone,  the  sailor's  left  is 
being  trained  through  "clove-hitching." 
At  right,  the  weekly  window- washing. 
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There's  none  of  the  grim  hospital  at- 
mosphere which  usually  appals  the  healthy 
visitor.  I  guess  it's  because  it  is  full  of  our 
American  boys,  with  their  unquenchable 
American  spirit  and  "wisecracking"  good 
humor.  Like  the  lad  I  sketched  who  was  one 
of  a  group  basking  in  the  sun  in  their  wheel- 
chairs. It  was  time  for  his  penicillin  shot, 
and  the  nurse  called  from  the  window,  but 
he  wouldn't  budge:  "I'm  too  comfortable; 
if  you  want  to  give  me  that  you'll  just  have 
to  come  right  out  here  and  do  it,  honey." 

I'm  getting  'way  ahead  of  my  story, 
though!  Let's  go  back  to  the  C.  O.'s  office. 
Captain  Lester  Pratt,  U.  S.  N.,  a  Navy  doc- 
tor of  long  standing  and  a  distinguished 
veteran  of  the  last  war.  What  a  genial  and 
colorful  personality  he  is,  with  an  air  of  com- 
plete calmness  about  him,  despite  the  fact 
that  his  office  is  the  focal  point  of  all  ac- 
tivity, great  or  small!  He  hit  the  keynote 
for  my  work  by  pointing  out  a  few  of  the 
little  human  sidelights  which  go  into  the 
make-up  of  rehabilitation.  Such  as  watching 
for  the  day  when  the  patients,  armed  with 
hose  and  brush,  wash  the  windows  of  their 
own  barracks.  Imagine  there  being  thera- 
peutic value  in  window  washing!  But  there 
is,  and  that's  why  they  do  it.  Getting 
sketches  of  the  boys  gardening,  or  building 
their  own  baseball  diamonds.  Also  talkmg 
with  a  chap  who  had  been  an  amputation 
case  here,  who  had  later  been  discharged 
and  then  re-employed  by  the  hospital  to 


drive  n  truck.  He  is  quite  content  with  his 
job. 

Leaving  Captain  Pratt,  I  was  turned  over 
to  the  competent  heads  of  the  various  de- 
partments— Occupational  Therapy,  Educa- 
tional Services,  Welfare  and  Recreation, 
Library,  Master-at-Arms,  and  Red  Cross.  I 
gathered  as  much  material  as  my  very  much 
awed  and  already  bulging  brain  could  hold; 
then  I  was  free  to  roam  the  long  corridors 
and  wards  with  my  sketch  book. 

There's  a  steady  flow  of  traffic  through 
these  halls — men  on  crutches,  some  with 
arms  in  slings  or  casts  pushing  another  in 
a  wheelchair,  even  an  occasional  high  hos- 
pital bed  rumbling  along,  guided  by  an  at- 
tendant. They  are  all  busy  about  something, 
in  and  out  of  class  rooms,  etc.,  bound  here 
and  there.  The  traffic  is  also  very  thick  in 
the  "Ship's  Service,"  or  soda  fountain  and 
store  to  us  civilians.  You'll  see  the  men 
come  out  of  there  bearing  colossal  trays  of 
sodas  and  sundaes  for  their  mates  back  in 
the  wards  who  couldn't  get  down.  There's 
a  constant  undertone  of  banter  and  good 
spirits.  A  good  quarter  of  the  business  of 
rehabilitation  can  be  found  in  the  men  and 
their  treatment  of  one  another  in  their  never 
flagging  "kidding." 

The  whir  of  machinery  takes  me  into  Oc- 
cupational Therapy — 0.  T,  to  the  initiated. 
The  first  chap  I  saw  was  engaged  in  a  deep 
discussion  with  Miss  Leathers,  one  of  the 
WAVES  supervisors,  over  an  intricate  pat- 


Captain  Lester  Pratt,  U.  S.  N.. 
Medical  Officer  in  Command 
at  St.  Albans 

tern  on  a  hand  loom.  He  was  a  combat 
fatigue  patient,  a  veteran  of  several  Atlantic 
convoys,  and  now  is  regaining  calmness  and 
a  new  interest. 

In  back  of  him  stretched  a  huge  table 
displaying  a  complete  minature  railroad, 
every  piece  wrought  by  hand,  even  a  perfect 
little  locomotive. 

In  another  corner  a  small  group  with 
hand,  arm,  and  shoulder  injuries  were  drill- 
(Contifiued  oit  page  29) 


Old  Sol's  therapeutics.  Below, 
the  beach  club  the  patients 
use.  And  look  at  that  WAVE.' 


FRED    and    Al  are 
World  War  II  vet- 
erans working,  for 
the  present,  as  gar- 
deners. Both  are  experi- 
enced machine  shop  men. 
You  may  ask,  "What  kind 
of  job  is  that  for  experienced 
men  when  there's  such  a  desperate 
manpower  shortage?  Why  waste 
the  men  and  their  time,  on  a  non- 
essential job?  Don't  you  know 
there's  a  war  going  on?" 

Yes,  we  do  know  there's  a  war  going  on; 
and  in  this  case  neither  men  nor  time  are 
being  wasted.  Here's  the  story  of  how  these 
World  War  II  veterans  were  handled  by 
the  Veteran  Employment  Representative 
in  a  local  U.  S.  Employment  Service  Office. 

Fred  and  Al  were  buddies  in  the  South 
Pacific-  Fred  had  a  "Sec.  II  C.  D.  D."  Dis- 
charge, with  T.B.  threatened.  A  few  weeks 
later,  Al  came  home  with  bullet  wounds  in 
his  legs.  Fred  was  first  to  see  the  VER, 
who  thus  learned  of  his  work  history,  and 
had  a  number  of  machine  jobs  for  him. 
But  Fred  was  pale,  weak,  and  under  weight, 
so  the  VER  suggested  outside  work  to  re- 
store his  health.  Fred  liked  the  idea  and  a 
short  time  later  appeared  with  Al — and  of 
course,  they  wanted  to  work  together.  Fred 
operates  power-mowers  and  Al  keeps  on 


That  Job  for  Joe 
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his  feet  to  exercise  his  legs,  and  with  the 
open  air  and  sunshine  building  them  up 
while  they  work  at  edge  trimming  and 
cutting  hedges,  they're  as  brown  as  berries. 
And  they're  looking  forward  to  fall,  when 
they  take  permanent  machine  shop  jobs  al- 
ready arranged  for  them  by  the  VER. 

The  only  reason  for  telling  of  this,  in- 
stead of  hundreds  of  other  cases,  is  because 
both  boys  are  working  in  the  author's  home 

Government,  industry,  the  Legion 
and  other  organizations  have 
teamed  up  to  protect  the  service 
man  and  woman  in  their  change- 
over from  uniform  to  peacetime 
work.  Here's  what's  cooking 


lllustrafed  by 
G.  VAN  WERVEKE 

community.  Their  experi- 
ence is  an  example  of  how 
veterans  are  being  placed  i 
by  Veteran  Employment 
Representatives    of  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  local 
offices.  Despite  the  fact  that  these 
VER  are  subjected  to  pressures 
from  all  sides  by  labor-hungry 
employers,  when  it  comes  to  vet- 
erans the  signal  is  up:  "Proceed 
with  care."  There  are  no  line-production 
methods  in  use  for  veterans.  Every  one  of 
them  has  to  be  given  the  consideration  re- 
quired by  his  apparent  needs,  even  if  that 
consideration  goes  contrary  to  his  expressed 
desires. 

For  instance,  a  combat  flier  with  a  leg 
full  of  flak  wanted  a  job  which  required 
intense  activity;  he  wanted  it  because  of 
the  pay  involved  and  was  so  insistent  upon 
it  that  the  Veteran  Employment  Repre- 
sentative, a  veteran  of  the  Argonne,  finally 
said:  "Let's  take  a  good  look  at'this  picture 
which  is  you.  You  know  that  when  you 
were  discharged,  your  doctor  told  you  to 
get  four  hours  a  day  exercise  on  that  leg 
to  keep  it  from  stiffening.  I  can  get  you  a 
job  where  you  will  get  just  that.  But  I  am 
{Continued  on  page  47) 
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SEATED  at  a  corner  of  the  fireplace, 
the  Old  Veteran  was  talking.  "After 
all,"  he  said,  "even  while  our  main 
battle  is  being  won,  two  new  enemies 
are  springing  up.  Their  names  are  Fatigue 
and  Disillusionment.  Fatigue  is  temporary, 
but  Disillusionment  is  a  tough  customer." 
He  ruminated  a  moment.  "And  who  helps 
Disillusionment  the  most?  The  fools  who 
say,  'After  all,  the  enemy  did  have  his  side. 
They  were  not  really  so  much  to  blame. 
Did   they   actually   start   the  war? 
Wasn't  the  story  that  they  started  it 
a  trick  to  get  our  blood  up?'  They're 
the  folks  who  help  Disillusionment  get 
in  his  dirty  work.  And  then  comes 
Division." 

The  Old  Veteran  waved  his  hand  at 
a  bookcase.  "See  that  History  of  the 
Colony    of   Massachusetts    Bay  by 


nlcut  and  PHlU^e^  P^U^ 
Winner  telU  i^&u  U&w-  ta 
&x/pJxsJie  the  a/ic^m&ni 
doji-Ueaded  denilmenial- 
Id-td.  w-lta  oAe  eaeK  h&w- 
tn^^cj.  io-  pAjO-o^  tkcd  the 
Qe/imand-  didn't  ^ealli^ 


Cartoon  by  CARL  PFEUFER 

Thomas  Hutchinson?"  he  asked.  "He  was 
a  Tory  who  proves  that  the  Americans 
were  really  all  to  blame  for  the  Revolution. 
See  that  book  by  George  Lunt?  He  was  a 
Copperhead  who  proves  that  the  Abolition- 
ists and  Freesoilers  were  all  to  blame  for 
the  Civil  War.  See  that  shelf  of  books  on 
the  First  World  War?  They  prove  that  the 
Russians,  or  else  the  French,  or  else  the 
British,  or  maybe  even  the  Americans,  were 
to  blame  for  the  First  World  War — but 
never  the  innocent  Germans."  His  voice 
grew  sharper.  "Just  wait.  There'll  be  a  new 
crop  to  prove  that  the  Nazis  were  white  as 
driven  snow,  that  the  Poles  attacked  them 
and  the  Russians  menaced  them.  Already  I 
hear  hints  of  this  campaign.  Already  type- 
writers are  being  tuned  up." 

The  Old  Veteran  was  right.  Already  the 
campaign  is  beginning.  Its  foundations  were 


the  Mzh 


AlUut  AtetAuU 

laid  long  ago.  One  of  the  ardent  revision- 
ists  who  maintained  that  Germany,  after 
all,  was  no  more  to  blame  for  World  War  I 
than  France  or  Britain,  wrote  in  the  ^iew 
Republic  in  1936:  "Despite  all  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  events  of  1914,  the  aggressor 
remains  unsolved.  ...  So  it  may  be  in  the 
case  of  another  outbreak  in  Europe.  Events 
taking  place  behind  the  scenes  will  be  closed 
to  the  American  Government  and  public  as 
they  were  in  1914."  Another  revisionist, 
who  asserted  that  in  191 7  the  United  States 
was  "dragged  into  a  European  War  it  did 
not  understand,"  wrote  in  Current  History 
in  1934  that  in  any  future  war  the  same 
thing  would  happen  igain.  It  was  a  delu- 
sion," he  declared,  to  believe  that  America 
could  exercise  any  "independ- 
ent judgment."  If  a  European 
group  called  some  nation  an 
aggressor,  "the  pressure  on 
the  United  States  to  bring 
about  concurrence  may  again 
_  prove  irresistible,"  and  we 

would  enter  the  war  in  a  fit 
•t^r*  I  of  "hysteria."  Such  articles 

laid  the  groundwork  for  a  new 
campaign  of  "revision."  Al- 
ready it  is  getting  under  way. 
Any  reader  of  The  Progres- 
sive, issued  in  Madison,  Wis., 
will  see  writers  in  that  journal 
waving  the  first  whitewash 
brushes  at  the  war-guilt  of  the 
Nazis. 

Such  a  campaign  can  be  defeated  at  the 
outset  if  the  Americans  are  vigilantly  on 
guard,  and  meet  every  assertion  of  error, 
every  distortion  of  fact,  with  the  simple 
truth.  We  need  not  here  reopen  the  old 
question  of  German  guilt  for  the  First 
World  War.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  any 
man  who  wishes  an  authoritative  survey  of 
all  the  evidence,  and  a  clear  statement  of 
the  irrefutable  proofs  that  the  German 
Army,  the  German  Navy,  and  the  German 
Kaiser  wished  for  that  war,  that  they  had 
made  careful  preparations  for  opening  it  in 
1 914,  and  that  they  and  their  Austro- 
German  tools  expertly  utilized  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  the  murder  of  the  .Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  will  find  them  in  one  recent 
book.  Such  a  reader  need  only  turn  to  the 
masterly  survey  of  British  and  European 
history  1870-1914  by  R.  C.  K.  Ensor  of 
Oxford.  But  our  concern  is  with  this  war. 
{Continued  on  page  zg) 
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The  Least 
of  These 


BY  JESSE  Z.  LURIE 


In  the  last  war  U.S.  soldiers  through 
the  Sfars  and  Sfr'ipes  did  a  grand 
job  of  adopting  French  war  orphans. 
Today's  S  &  S  is  doing  it  again,  for 
kids  of  many  nations 

A  MERICAN  love  of  kids  of  all  nations 
/\  is  an  important  part  of  American 
/  \  foreign  policy.  It  places  interna- 
tional good-will  on  an  immediate 
and  practical  basis.  During  World  War  I, 
American  soldiers  "adopted"  a  grand  total 
of  3,444  fatherless  French  boys  and  girls. 
The  campaign  for  the  care  of  these  children 
was  carried  out  by  The  Stars  and  Stripes, 
newspaper  of  the  ist  A.  E.  F.  The  work  was 
seconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Red  Cross — and  was  not  one  of  your  cold 
money-giving  campaigns,  thank  you.  Warm- 
hearted doughboys  took  fierce  pride  in  their 
charges.  Units  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  the  care  of  individual  war  orphans.  And 
starry-eyed  boys  and  girls  found  themselves 
idols  and  sweethearts  of  the  regiment. 

In  World  War  II,  twenty-four  years  later. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  again  began  publica- 
tion— this  time  in  England.  One  of  the 
first  jobs  undertaken  by  the  Americans  on 
the  staff  was  the  care  of  war  orphans. 

The  Red  Cross  was  asked  to  underwrite 
the  administrative  cost  of  the  effort  in  order 
that  every  penny  donated  might  go  to  the 
care  of  the  sponsored  children.  The  GI's 
came  through  mightily. 

Money  is  raised — as  in  the  last  war — in  a 
highly  impartial  way.  From  every  kitty  or 
jackpot,  from  poker,  blackjack  or  crap 
games  comes  a  cut  for  the  fund.  Special 
money-raising  methods  are  often  ingenious. 
If  a  keen-hearing  chaplain  hears  a  good 
round  oath  from  an  outraged  or  indignant 
GI,  he  doesn't  hesitate  to  demand  a  fine; 
.  the  money  goes  to  the  fund.  Pilots  who  are 
caught  bragging  or  talking  shop  at  mess 
are  assessed  a  penalty.  The  money  goes  to 
the  orphans.  Everyone  makes  it  his  business 
to  enforce  rules  which  are  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  swelling  the  orphan  fund. 

When  the  plan  was  first  submitted  to 
General  "Ike"  Eisenhower  for  approval,  his 


American  Red  Cross 

Douglas  is  seven  today,  and  Corp,  Van  Dusar+z  helps  cut  his  birthday  cake,  while 
other  GI's  at  an  English  camp  prepare  to  assist  their  "nephew"  in  putting  it  away 


enthusiastic  words  helped  to  spur  on  the 
whole  campaign: 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  is  presenting  to  the  American 
forces  an  opportunity  of  adopting  orphan 
children  of  our  Allies. 

"Such  a  plan  was  in  operation  during 
the  last  war,  and  its  revival  at  this  time  is 
most  appropriate. 

"You  may  be  assured  that  the  officers 
and  men  of  my  command  are  most  heartily 
in  accord  with  this  undertaking,  and  deeply 
appreciate  the  opportunity  of  expressing  in 
a  concrete  manner,  both  our  sympathy  for 
these  unfortunate  children,  and  our  deter- 
mination to  help  right  the  wrongs  perpe- 
trated on  such  innocent  and  helpless  victims 
of  savage  aggression." 

The  approval  of  the  Red  Cross  came 
quickly.  On  September  26,  1942,  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  devoted  its  front  page  to  an 
explanation  of  the  program.  When  the  first 
week  of  the  campaign  was  over,  the  news- 
paper reported:  "The  traditional  big  heart 
of  the  American  doughboy  busted  wide 
open  this  week  and  men  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  in  the  British  Isles 
rushed  to  become  foster  uncles  to  war- 
orphaned  children.  Even  the  American  mili- 
tary censors  dropped  their  red  and  blue 
pencils  and  scissors  to  announce  that  they 
too  wanted  to  sponsor  a  child." 

Successive  headlines  in  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  read:  YANKS  LAY  IT  ON  THE 
LINE  FOR  WAR-ORPHANED  CHIL- 
DREN, and  HOW  TO  HELP  AN  OR- 
PHAN. Specific  instructions  were  given. 
Extra  care  over  and  above  that  provided 
by  the  regular  agencies,  costs  twenty  pounds 


per  year  for  every  child.  The  fund  provides 
some  of  the  extras  that  make  life  more 
worth  living  for  a  period  of  five  years:  a 
minimum  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  child. 
If  less  than  a  hundred  pounds  is  subscribed, 
the  money  is  placed  with  other  fractional 
contributions  for  the  caring  of  a  child. 
One  message  from  the  Londonderry  Red 
(Continued  on  page  ^p) 
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Helen's  "uncles"  hold  her  camera-shy  goose 


HIGHWAY  TRANSPORT  . .  .VITAL  TO  VICTORY  AND  THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE 


Weapons 
in  Waiting 

Never  before  have  the  logging  and  lumbering  in- 
dustries contributed  so  much  to  the  nation's  welfare. 

Wood  is  the  principal  material  used  in  Army  bar- 
racks and  war  workers'  homes.  Wood  is  a  vital 
tool  of  the  shipbuilder  and  war  plant  contractor. 
Landing  barges,  PT  boats  and  Mosquito  bombers 
are  all  constructed  of  wood.  Wood  has  largely  re- 
placed steel  in  Army  truck  bodies.  Wood  has  been 
put  to  a  hundred  and  one  new  war  uses  .  .  .  uses 
which  save  tons  upon  tons  of  critical  metals  for 
cannon  and  shell  and  fighting  equipment. 

Trucks  have  opened  up  vast  areas  of  virgin  timber 
■  .  .  have  become  the  main  method  of  moving  logs 
from  forest  to  mill.  Trucks  transport  a  large  per 
cent  of  the  lumber  to  factories,  shipyards  and 
Army  camps  .  .  .  deliver  nea rly  100  per  cent  of 
it  to  our  farms  and  war  housing  areas.  Today, 
the  shout  of  "Timber"  is  a  battle  cry  of  victory. 


In  addition  to  producing  thousands  of  military 
trucks  and  amphibian  "Ducks,"  GMC  is  now 
manufacturing  several  thousand  commercial 
trucks  for  use  in  essential  civilian  occupations. 
If  you  are  eligible  for  a  new  truck,  see  your 
GMC  dealer  first  for  "The  Truck  of  Value." 
Remember,  too,  that  your  GMC  dealer  is 
headquarters  for  the  original  truck-saving, 
time-saving  Preventive  Maintenance  Service. 

GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH 
DIVISION 

General  NTotors  Corporation 

Home  of  Commercial  CMC  Trucks  and  GM  Coaches  .  .  . 
Volume  Producer  of  OMC  Army  Trucks  and  Amphibian  "Ducks" 


Pinch  Pennies"-  2 


words  that  mean  fighting  inflation 


words  that  mean  smooth  whiskey —  Walker's  DeLuxe 


Straight  bourbon  whiskey.  86  proof.  This  whiskey  is  U  years  old.  Hiram  Walker  it  60116  Inc.,  Peoria,  111. 
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Scratch  Board  Drawing 
By  HARRY  FISK 


INTO  mMR 


OME  of  us  veterans  of  the  last  war 
remember  how  we  changed  our  ideas 
of  what  we  wanted  to  do  after  that 
war. 


We  suspect  that  many  of  you  younger 
veterans  returning  from  this  war  will  want 
to  enter  farming.  That's  fine.  Although  wo 
have  plenty  of  farms,  new  farmers  come 
and  old  farmers  go.  We  are  still  eating 
and  still  need  a  good,  healthy  agriculture 
manned  by  young,  progressive  men — rais- 
ing the  families  that  are  necessary  to  staff 
our  farms  and  also  furnish  the  surplus 
young  on  which  our  cities  and  professions 
have  been  dependent.  To  you  veterans  of 
this  war  we  want  to  give  these  few  facts 
and  suggestions.  We  older  veterans  should 
also  examine  these  facts  so  we  may  do  our 
duty  in  giving  you  the  right  kind  of  help 


What  the  Gl  has  got  to  have 
and  what  he  has  to  know 
to  get  a  living  from  the  soil 


and  seeing  that  public  policies  are  for  your 
benefit. 

Let  us  look  first  at  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  farming.  In  farming  you  live  in 
the  country,  a  good  place  to  raise  a  family. 
If  you  make  the  effort  you  can  usually  eat 
well  in  good  times  and  bad.  Country  life 
and  farm  work  are  getting  better,  with 
many  of  the  benefits  of  city  life,  such  as 
electric  power,  running  water,  labor-saving 
devices  and  rapid  transportation,  which  re- 


move much  of  its  drudgery  and  isolation. 
With  a  farm  of  your  own  you  are  your 
own  boss  and  can  go  as  far  as  your  industry 
and  managerial  ability  can  carry  you  toward 
a  good  standard  of  living. 

There  are  also  disadvantages.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  good  roads,  good 
schools,  electricity  and  medical  facilities 
are  quite  a  long  way  off.  Farming  is  some- 
what of  a  gamble — crop  failures  or  depres- 
sion prices  can  wipe  you  out  financially.  A 
lot  of  capital  is  required  to  own  your  own 
farm.  Opportunities  to  the  man  with  little 
or  no  capital  are  few  and  you  run  the  risk 
of  getting  on  a  farm  too  small  or  too  poor 
to  give  you  a  decent  living.  And  much  farm 
work  is  hard,  manual  labor  or  repetitious 
and  monotonous. 

{Continued  on  page  40^ 
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THE  one  man  who  doesn't  get  kicked 
around  in  football  is  the  kicker. 
Thus  you  may  be  led  to  believe  as 
you  sit  watching  some  gridiron 
tussle  this  fall.  It  looks  safe  and  simple 
but,  brother  fan,  take  it  from  me  you  will 
be  looking  at  the  most  harassed  artist  on 
the  field. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  if  you  can 
imagine  yourself  in  an  observation  plane 
taking  pictures  over  one  of  Tojo's  hot 
spots  with  seven  or  more  Zeros  coming  in 
at  you  with  motors  wide  open  and  all  guns 
blazing  and  you  can  still  concentrate  on 
your  delicate  operation,  then  you  can  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  a  good  kicker  isn't  ex- 
actly enjoying  a  game  of  croquet. 

The  punter,  the  place  kicker  and  the  drop 
kicker  have  got  to  have  the  nerves  of  a  time 
bomb  fuse  remover,  the  balance  of  a  tight 
rope  walker  and  the  power  of  concentration 
of  a  quiz  kid. 

Let's  put  on  a  reel  dated  just  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor — a  playing  field  with  all  the 
fall  trappings  of  color,  high  spirit,  good 
sportsmanship  and  talented  athletes  in  a 
world  of  pre-war  prep  school  football. 

The  officials  are  walking  toward  the  field 
and  my  best  booter  is  getting  in  his  last 
few  punts.  I  am  a  bit  scared  myself  and  I 
want  to  tell  him  that  he  looks  to  me  like 
a  little  David  squaring  off  against  a  "puntin' 
packin'  "  Goliath. 

"I  know  he  is  the  son  of  Harvard's  im- 
mortal Brickley  and  he's  been  getting  off 
60  yard  punts  but  you  will  beat  him  on  the 
roll  KEEP  COOL,  boy,  as  I  have  told  you 
and  you  may  win  the  game  for  us."  With  a 
backslap  send-off,  left-footed  Bradley  was 
off  for  the  coach's  last  minute  do's  and 
don'ts. 

NOW  he  goes  into  action  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  he  converts  the 
safety  man  into  a  track  star — quick  kicks 
that  aren't  traveling  so  far  in  the  air  but  roll 
like  bowling  alley  balls  down  a  greased 
roller  coaster — 60,  70,  80  yards.  You  can  fill 
in  the  rest  ...  a  coach's  carnival  dream 
come  true. 

Spanning  the  continent  and  a  good  part 
of  the  Pacific  we  see  a  landing  boat  full  of 
marines  come  in  for  Dante's  Inferno — 
Tarawa.  When  it  is  all  over  one  leatherneck 


emerges  alive,  the  cool-headed,  left-footed 
kicker  with  the  long  roll.  This  time  it  wasn't 
the  kicking  coach  talking  but  a  Marine 
officer:  "KEEP  COOL,  do  as  I  have  told 
you."  Who  knows  but  it  makes  sense  on  a 
transport  just  before  zero  hour  as  well  as  on 
a  gridiron  before  a  pigskin  battle. 

One  Saturday  last  fall  a  big,  powerful 
Army  team  visited  the  Yale  Bowl  to  maul 
over  frail  little  Eli.  Early  in  the  game  the 
Cadets  began  to  roll  like  human  tanks 
through  a  willing  but  weak  Yale  defense. 
Twice  down  near  the  Bu!ldog  goal-line  the 
Army  attack  bogged  down  and  Yale  got  the 
ball.  It  was  something  like  holding  a  win- 
ning sweepstake  ticket  on  one's  death- 
bed. 

YALE  called  on  Scooter  Scussel,  Marine 
Trainee  and  as  fleet  a  little  back  as  ever 
wore  a  Yale  jersey.  Not  a  comfortable  spot 
with  a  formation  of  Army  thunderbolts 
waiting  to  strafe  you.  Standing  near  the 
end  zone  the  ball  came  back  and  half  the 
Army  forward  wall  roared  in.  I  couldn't 
look  .  .  .  the  little  kid  who  only  a  few  years 
before  wanted  me  to  teach  him  to  kick. 
They  were  just  about  to  smother  him  and  I 
was  yelling:  "Keep  cool,  go  through  with 
it"  and  that  is  just  what  he  did — a  50-yard 
kick  under  terrific  pressure  and  he  did  it 
again  under  the  same  circumstances  a  little 
later.  No  doubt  he  kept  that  Army  score 
down  and  when  he  goes  to  battle  here  is 
a  lad  that  will  probably  keep  the  enemy 
score  down. 

When  a  boy  has  once  learned  to  re- 
main cool  under  fire,  keep  his  eye  glued 
on  the  ball  and  balance  with  the  finesse  of 
a  toe  dancer  he  is  on  the  road  to  kicking 
stardom.  He  will  become  one  of  football's 
biggest  threats — a  coffin-comer  artist.  It 
was  the  famous  Leroy  N.  Mills,  master  of 
controlled  kicking,  who  promoted  the  art  of 
angling  punts  out  of  bounds  down  at  the 
corners,  kicks  that  always  toss  the  specta- 
tors into  emotional  tailspins.  For  a  kick  out 


The  fine  art  of  using  the  foot  to 
back  a  better  football  team  than 
yours  up  against  its  goal  line. 


By  ARNOLD  A.  FENTON 

on  the  one  yard  line  is  not  only  the  cleverest 
bit  of  strategy  and  markmanship  but  it 
places  the  receiving  team  in  a  wicked  spot 
where  anything  can  happen  to  change  the 
whole  course  of  the  game. 

In  the  past  ten  years  there  have  been  two 
games  where  strategic  and  controlled  kick- 
ing have  gone  down  in  history  as  superb 
masterpieces  and,  wherever  the  gridiron 
guild  convenes,  sooner  or  later  they  are 
projected  on  the  screen  of  reminiscence. 
Not  that  there  haven't  been  other  kicking 
thrills  but  these  two  especially  set  the  foot- 
ball world  agog. 

The  first  took  place  down  at  Princeton  in 
November  of  1934.  Princeton,  under  the 
masterful  guidance  of  Fritz  Crislei^  was 
deep  in  the  heart  of  football  fame.  Crisler, 
upon  assuming  the  job  as  head  coach  in 
1932,  had  attracted  to  Princeton  the  cream 
of  the  football  crop.  The  Princeton  field 
was  so  crowded  with  stars  they  stepped  on 
each  other's  toes.  The  second  team  was 
practically  as  good  as  the  first. 

Up  at  New  Haven  life  wasn't  so  sweet 
for  Ducky  Pond,  Yale's  head  coach.  He 
had  just  about  enough  varsity  material  to 
make  up  a  first  team  and  the  line  from 
guard  to  guard  was  the  bantam  type. 

So  down  to  New  Jersey  went  the  sons  of 
Eli  in  fear  and  trembling  but  loaded  with 
traditional  Yale  fighting  spirit.  It  looked  like 
a  massacre  of  Custer  proportions. 

PRINCETON  took  the  kick-off  and  down 
near  their  goal-line  a  Nassau  back  put 
on  a  juggling  exhibition.  By  the  time  he  got 
through  fiddling  he  had  barely  recovered 
the  ball  inches  outside  the  goal-line.  Prince- 
ton was  immediately  in  a  jam  from  which 
she  was  unable  to  emerge  for  the  rest  of 
that  first  quarter.  It  wasn't  long  before 
sharpshooting  Jerry  Roscoe  had  planted  a 
bullseye  toss  into  the  expert  pass-catching 
hands  of  Yale's  immortal  All-American  end, 
Larry  Kelley,  who  got  away  and  for  the  last 
five  yards  acted  as  his  own  blocker  shoulder- 
ing two  Princeton  tacklers  aside  and  cross- 
ing over  for  a  touchdown  and,  with  the  ex- 
tra point,  a  7-0  lead. 

While  the  Yale  rooters  were  going  bugs, 
over  on  the  Princeton  side  of  the  Stadium 
(Cofitinned  on  page  37) 
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The  Colors  that  spell  out  Duty,  Honor,  Country 


THE  character  of  warfare  and  its 
weapons  have  changed  constantly — 
many  times,  radically — in  the  142 
years  since  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point  was  founded 
by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1802. 

West  Point  itself  has  altered  its  course 
of  instruction  often  during  the  same  period 
to  conform  to  the  changing  weapons  of  war. 

However,  the  strategic  principles  of  war 
as  well  as  the  primary  mission  of  West 
Point  in  all  that  time  have  never  changed. 
West  Point  designed  its  course  from  the 
beginning  to  produce  military  leaders  for 
any  war  crisis  which  might  arise;  today, 
142  years  later,  it  is  still  pursuing  the  same 
policy. 

Thus,  although  the  country  at  large  has 
been  ill-prepared  to  wage  virtually  every 
war  in  which  it  has  participated  since  the 
founding  of  the  Military  Academy,  West 
Point  has  always  been  ready  with  trained 
leaders  to  help  organize,  train  and  lead  the 
armies  that  were  raised  to  wage  them. 


Not  all  of  the  distinguished  soldiers  of 
our  wars  were  West  Point  graduates.  Many 
were  Regular  Army,  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  officers  who  had  never  been  to 
West  Point,  but  who  had  reached  the  top 
by  their  own  excellence.  Moreover,  the  part 
played  by  non-West  Pointers  in  the  First 
World  War  and  the  part  they  are  playing 
in  the  present  conflict  is  just  as  glorious  as 
that  played  by  the  graduates  of  West  Point. 
We  are  all  one  family,  dedicated  to  the 
Service  of  our  Country. 

But  since  this  article  attempts  to  present 
West  Point's  contribution  to  the  country 
through  the  years,  it  must  necessarily  con- 
centrate its  major  attention  on  Military 
Academy  graduates. 

West  Pointers  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  their  country  in  the  Mexican 
War,  the  Civil  War,  the  Indian  Wars,  the 
Spanish-American  War,  the  Philippine  In- 
surrection, and  the  First  World  War;  and 
today,  they  are  playing  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role  in  the  present  World  War. 


The  Point: 

Still  Making 
History 

By  MAJOR  GENERAL 
FRANCIS  B.  WILBY,  U.  S.  A. 

Superintendent, 
United  States  Military  Academy 


During  the  Mexican  War  in  1847,  there 
were  523  graduates  in  active  service.  Of 
this  number,  49  were  killed  and  90  wounded. 
In  describing  the  contribution  of  West  Point 
to  that  war.  General  Winfield  Scott,  in  his 
famous  "fixed  opinion"  which  every  plebe 
knows,  proclaimed: 

".  .  .  but  for  our  graduated  cadets,  the 
War  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
might  and  probably  would  have  lasted  some 
four  or  five  years,  with,  in  its  first  half, 
more  defeats  than  victories  falling  to  our 
share;  whereas,  in  less  than  two  campaigns 
we  conquered  a  great  country  and  a  peace, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  battle  or 
skirmish." 

Outstanding  among  the  young  graduates 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  win- 
ning of  thirty  consecutive  battles  were  Lee, 
Jackson,  Grant,  Bragg,  Sumner,  Hooker, 
McClellan  and  Beauregard,  all  of  whom 
were  to  rise  to  high  rank  in  the  Civil  War 
of  the  '60s. 

At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  West  Point 
graduates  were  the  leaders  of  the  opposing 
armies.  In  every  major  engagement  through- 
out that  war,  the  forces  on  at  least  one 
side,  and  often  on  both  sides,  had  been  com- 
manded by  West  Point  graduates. 

A  total  of  800  graduates  served  in  the 
Union  Army,  and  296  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  Each  of  these  men  took  something 
of  West  Point  into  battle  with  them — the 
motto  of  his  alma  mater,  "Duty,  Honor, 
Country,"  as  he  conceived  it. 

The  Spanish-American  War  at  the  turn 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Sansone's  The  Wolf  gets  a 
load  of  Caniff's  Miss  Lace 


A 

the 
cartoon 


soldier  journalist  gives  you 
low-down  on  the  top-notch 


characters  in 
publications 


service 


REMEMBER  Stars  and  Stripes?  How 
you  and  the  boys  in  barracks  or  slit 
trenches  would  chuckle  over  Wally's 
""Salutin'  Demon?  Well,  brother,  you 
ain't  seen  nothin'  yet!  Today's  Stars  a?td 
Stripes  is  going  strong,  but  unless  your  son 
has  sent  home  Yank — the  new  AEF's  photo- 
feature  magazine — ^you  haven't  met  Sad 
Sack,  The  Wolf  or  curvacious  Miss  Lace! 
They  are  the  1944  counterparts  of  Wally's 
characters  as  well  as  Baimsfather's  Ole  Bill 
and  Crosby's  Rookie  from  the  Thirteenth 
Squad. 

War  in  1944  is  as  it  was  in  191 8  in  that 
it's  the  same  grim,  dirty  business.  Yet  amid 
the  carnage  and  hell  of  battle  in  both  con- 
flicts Yanks  have  somehow  kept  their  sense 
of  humor.  Maybe  you're  fighting  this  one 
from  behind  a  lathe,  in  a  shipyard  or  as  an 
armchair  strategist.  If  you're  to  keep  hep 
on  what's  fun  and  funny  to  GI's,  however. 


G.  /.  Laughter 

By  PFC  BOB  ENSWORTH 


now  is  the  time  to  get  the  laugh  lowdown. 

First,  KP  is  dead.  Long  live  KC.  KC  for 
Kitchen  Commandos.  Yes,  KP's  are  still 
taking  most  of  the  vibbing.  News  of  the  day 
is  that  they've  been  officially  renamed.  The 
lowly  kaypee  has  been  given  the  lofty  title 
of  "Mess  Attendant."  But  when  the  ageless, 
bellowing  mess  sergeant  hauls  you  out  of 
bed  at  4  a.m.  for  potato  peeling,  KP  by  any 
other  name  is  still  KP. 


counters  these  days  for  Ya7tk  and  the  mis- 
adventures of  this  now-famous  Jeep. 

Officers  and  zebras  (master  sergeants) 
loose  their  wrath  on  this  short-on-size,  long- 
on-nose  character.  Every  hopeless  situation 
of  Hoosegow  Herman  boobytraps  Sad  Sack. 
Captains  and  corporals — in  fact  anybody 
with  even  one  stripe  more  of  rank — steal  his 
girls.  Latrine  orderly,  "mess  attendant," 
jerky  jeep  driver,  and  of  course  guard  duty, 


"SOUVENIR  HUNTER" 


This  war's  most  famous  cartoon  character,  the  cre- 
ation of  Sergeant  George  Baker,  Sad  Sack  is  the  eter- 
nal buck,  Still  Outta  Luck,  as  we  used  to  say  in  1918 


Yank 


Comes  Kitchen  Police  roll  call  and  it's 
always:  "Pvt.  Sad  Sack,  front  and  center!" 
S.O.L.  in  the  days  of  Kaiser  Bill  didn't  al- 
ways mean  Save  Our  Lids,  and  Sad  Sack's 
full  monicker  has  an  earthy  definition,  too. 
He's  strictly  GI,  though,  and  millions  of 
doughboys  gladly  plunk  nickels  on  PX 


continue  to  cancel  his  pass  or  furlough.  He's 
the  most  Snafu-ed  soldier  alive. 

SNAFU.  Situation  Normal,  All  Fouled 
Up.  It's  applied  to  anything  Army  and  the 
most  recent  addition  to  GI  jargon  FU- 
BAR.  Folded  Up  Beyond  All  Recognition. 
{Continued  on  page  42) 


Male  Call 


n 


by  Milton  Canilf  creator  of  Terry  an'd  the  Pirates 


QUITE  A  PRUlT 
^ALAD  OH  YOUE 

-lOCXi  AS  IP  VOU 
SEEN.  AEOUND. 


THASSA  PACT,  BASE 
—  HOW  'BOUT  VOU 
BEIN'  WHEEE-  I 
TIE  UP  IN  THIS  PORT 
KID?  COME  HEEE 
AND  I'LL  LAY  A 
UIP  OVER  YOU ' 


Combat  Report 

The  general  ju^tT. 

5oeTA  EXTENPEP  Mif 


M 


bf  Milton  CjFuH.  diitribiirc4  br  Omp  N(*ipjpe(  Scrnc* 
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She's  got  what  it  takes  to  be  a  pin-up  gal,  but  when  necessary  Miss  Lace  can  double  as  a  commando,  and  howl 
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Quiz  periods,  following  lectures,  take  +fie  -form  of  simulated  baseball  games  for  men  of  Company  K,  I2tli  Army  Service  Forces 
Training  Regiment  at  Camp  Lee,  Virginia.  The  winning  section  of  a  platoon  gets  excused  from  all  details  for  a  full  week 


WE  DON'T  know  the  answer, 
but  we'd  like  to.  That  is,  to 
the  question  as  to  why  our 
GI  Joes  and  Janes — whether 
in  0.  D.,  blue  or  forest  green — fail  to  come 
across  with  unusual  snapshots  with  support- 
ing stories,  anecdotes,  tales  of  amusing  or 
interesting  or  exciting  incidents  of  training 
or  overseas'  service,  for  the  edification  of 
the  readers  of  this  department.  We're  all 
interested  in  such  accounts — both  the  old- 
vet  Legionnaires  and  the  young  ones,  of 
which  latter  group  there  are  now  350,000 
holding  Legion  membership  cards. 

And  there  is  folding  money  in  it  for  those 
whose  contributions  are  accepted.  Can  it 
be  that  the  emoluments  of  the  present 
armed  forces  are  sufficient  to  meet  their 
financial  needs? — But  we  certainly  would 
welcome  contributions. 

Again  let  us  suggest  to  our  fellow  Legion- 


naires that  they  send  the  Dog  Tag  Doings 
pages  in  their  letters  to  sons  or  friends  in 
service,  so  the  young  gang  may  learn  to 
know  the  department  and  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial we  are  inviting.  Get  busy,  gang! 

JUST  introduce  a  hint  of  competition  in 
any  situation  that  first-off  might  seem 
to  be  an  unpleasant  chore  and  note  the 
immediate  increased  interest  of  Americans, 
both  young  and  old. 
It's  an  old  gag — 
which  can  range 
from  the  teaching  of 
kindergarten  kids  to 
the  selHng  of  war 
bonds,  from  the  en- 
listment of  members 
in  the  Legion  to  the 
instruction  of  GI 
Joes  in  subjects  vital 


to  the  winning  of  this  war — but  it  works! 

We  present  as  Exhibit  A.  the  photograph 
at  the  top  of  this  page,  which  came  to  us 
from  Tech  Sergeant  George  E.  Toles  of 
Camp  Lee,  Virginia,  with  this  enlightening 
stor>- : 

Company  K  of  the  12th  Army  Service 
Forces  Training  Regiment  down  here  at 
Lee  is  waging,  prematurely,  its  own  World 
Series  baseball  classic,  and  it's  getting  to 
be  as  hotly  contested  as  a  Brooklyn 
Dodger-New  York  Giants  feud.  But  the 
contestants  are  neither  big-league  players 
nor  do  they  use  baseballs  in  their  games. 
And,  incidentally,  the  names  of  the  teams 
as  designated  on  the  score  board — Rebels 
and  Yankees — have  just  the  opposite  effect 
to  what  some  people  might  expect,  because 
there  are  Yanks  on  the  Rebs,  and  vice 
versa. 

After  each  lecture  in  the  company  train- 
ing area,  a  period  of  ten  minutes  is  devoted 
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Above,  George  H. 
Ford  in  mother's 
arms,  visits  dad's  tent 
in  Camp  Beauregard, 
in  1917;  right,  Major 
George  H.  Ford,  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  now 
has  his  own  tent  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific 

each  day  to  a  ques- 
tion-and-answer  ses- 
sion — •  conducted  on 
the  basis  of  a  base- 
ball game.  For  exam- 
ple, two  sections  of  a  platoon  will  compete 
against  each  other,  answering  questions 
fired  at  them  by  an  officer.  If  a  trainee 
answers  correctly,  he  is  given  a  base  hit 
and  goes  to  first.  Correct  replies  advance 
the  runner,  but  when  a  man  muffs  a  ques- 
tion, he's  out — and  three  outs  end  an  in- 
ning and  the  opposing  team  comes  to  bat. 

Scores  of  the  daily  games  are  kept  for 
each  section  and  at  company  formation 
on  Saturday,  the  winning  section  or  "team" 
is  announced.  As  a  reward,  the  men  of  the 
winning  section  are  excused  from  all  de- 
tails during  the  ensuing  week. 

Not  only  does  this  novel  method  pro- 
vide a  little  recreation  for  the  trainees 
between  regular  classes,  but  it  also  keeps 
them  mentally  and  physically  alert.  As  a 
special  hazard,  if  a  trainee  gives  the  cor- 
rect answer  but  fails  to  click  his  heels  at 
the  same  time,  he  is  automatically  called 
"out."  Tough  going  when  a  team  has  the 
bases  loaded  and  a  trainee  "at  bat"  gives 
the  right  reply,  but  fails  to  click  his  heels 
and  retires  the  side  with  a  third  out.  Runs 
are  lost  and  his  teammates  may  look  for- 
ward to  donning  dungarees  the  following 
week. 

REMEMBER  the  photograph  of  the  re- 
-tired  B17,  San  Antonio  Rose,  and  part 
of  its  non-com  crew  which  had  an  unex- 
pected reunion  at  Amarillo  (Texas)  Air 
Field,  after  all  had  done  a  swell  job  down 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific?  The  picture  and 
story  appeared  in  these  columns  in  June, 
and  the  contribution  came  to  us  from  Major 
B.  A.  Simms,  AC.  of  Amarillo  Air  Field. 


How's  this  for  a  good  follow-up  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  Paul  V.  Mulligan,  2d  Lt. 
AC,  Office  of  the  Director,  22d  Altitude 
Training  Unit,  Maxwell  Field,  Alabama,  to 
Major  Simms,  which  the  major  permits  us 
to  publish: 

The  June  issue  of  The  American  Legion 
Magazine  printed  extracts  from  a  story 
credited  to  you  in  regard  to  the  B17  Flying 
Fortress  popularly  known  as  the  San  An- 
tonio Rose.  A  picture  of  the  ship  and  crew 
accompanied  the  article. 
We  have  the  fuselage  of  that  veteran  ship 
here  at  the  2  2d 
Altitude  Training 
Unit,  Maxwell 
Field.  We  intend 
to  use  it  in  teach- 
ing pre-flight  ca- 
dets "ditching" 
and  "emergency 
drills."  We  are  in- 
stalling a  new 
oxygen  system  for 
the  purpose  of 
teaching  Personal 
Equipment  Of- 
ficers. 

Would  you  be 
so  kind  as  to  send 
us  a  full  copy  of 
your  story  if  you 
have  it  and  any 
information  which 
you  may  have  in 
regard  to  the  his- 
tory of  this  ship 
or  its  crew.  The  tradition  and  experiences 
of  famous  airplanes  and  their  crews  have 
a  definite  value  on  the  morale  of  cadets 
undergoing  training. 

EVEN  though  the  young  fry  now  in  uni- 
form are  rather  slow  in  lining  up  with 
the  Dog  Tag  Doings  gang — although  some 
of  them,  as  you've  noted,  have  produced 
some  mighty  fine  pictures,  stories,  gag  car- 
toons and  anecdotes — there  are  still  some 
of  the  old  crocks  of  our  earlier  World  War, 
Legionnaires  all,  who  are  digging  into  the 
archives  and  producing,  with  present-day 
snapshots,  some  good  then  and  now  material. 

As  an  instance,  see  that  picture  of  a 
mother  and  her  baby  standing  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  tent  of  Captain  Ford,  and  the 
adjoining  picture  of  an  army  officer,  also 


Lt.  Henry  J.  Menjou,  brother  of 
Adolph,  and  Maj.  Wesley  B.  Edwards 
at  an  American  Air  Base  in  south- 
ern China  with  some  small  citizens 

in  front  of  a  tent?  Well,  they  came  from 
Past  Commander  Herbert  S.  Ford  of  Pate- 
Thomas  Post  of  the  Legion  in  Homer, 
Louisiana,  who  reported  that  he  is  Past 
Area  Commander  of  the  Legion  and  also 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Paris  Caucus  away 
back  in  March,  19 19,  where  the  Legion  was 
born.  Go  ahead.  Commander,  and  tell  us 
about  those  pictures: 

I  am  enclosing  two  pictures — one  show- 
ing my  son,  George  H.  Ford,  in  his 
mother's  arms  and  George's  young  colored 
striker,  in  front  of  my  tent  at  Camp 
Beauregard,  Louisiana,  in  191 7;  the  other 
of  the  same  George  H.  Ford,  major,  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  in  front  of  his  own  tent  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  during  1942.  It's 
difficult  to  realize  the  swift  passage  of  time 
since  we  older  fellows  were  fighting  in  an- 
other World  War  and  that  our  babies  are 
carrying  on  where  we  left  off. 

My  other  son,  Lieutenant  (j.g.)  William 
R.  Ford,  USNR,  has  been  missing  since 
the  sinking  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Gushing,  No- 
vember 13,  1942,  during  the  battle  of 
Guadalcanal.  Lieutenant  Ford's  wife, 
Frances  S.  Ford,  was  recently  commis- 
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Petty  Officer  Jeanne  Mounter,  a  French  WAVE,  while 
getting  her  basic  training  at  U.  S,  S.  Hunter,  New  York 
City,  greets  Capitaine  de  Corvette  Remy  Lemaire  and 
Enseigne  J.  Boucelle,  both  of  the  Free  French  Navy 


sioned  a  2d  Lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps  Women's  Reserve.  I  also  have  a 
son-in-law,  Ensign  J.  O.  Smith,  Jr.,  USNR, 
now  serving  in  the  Pacific. 

During  the  last  war  my  service  was  in 
the  Army,  but  possibly  I  did  not  set  a  very 
good  example,  as  my  children  went  into 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

HERE'S  an  anecdote  from  PFC  William 
G.  Sears  of  Lawson  Field,  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Georgia,  which  he  titles  "You  Can't 
Win."  See  if  you  agree  with  him: 

A  squadron  of  visiting  planes  landed  un- 
expectedly down  here  at  Lawson  Field  one 
recent  Saturday  night.  The  Top  Kick  was 
caught  shorthanded  for  plane  guards  as 
the  boys  had  all  scurried  to  town.  He 
made  the  rounds  looking  for  "volunteers" 
and  was  about  to  depart  from  one  bar- 
racks, when  a  strange,  scuffling  noise  was 
heard  emanating  from  a  wall  locker. 

The  sergeant  investigated  and  when  he 
opened  the  locker  discovered  Private  X,  a 
4'  11"  midget,  a  bit  cramped  and  uncom- 
fortable, hiding  therein.  It  seems  that  Pri- 
vate X  had  got  wind  of  this  unwanted 
detail  and  not  having  time  to  beat  it, 
tried  his  locker  disappearing  act. 

You're  right!  Private  X,  needless  to 
mention,  was  on  guard  that  Saturday 
night. 

"Tj'ROM  far-off  China,  Legionnaire  Fred  B. 

Barton,  war  correspondent,  airmailed  the 
snapshot  of  the  three  Chinese  children  and 
two  American  officers,  bulletined  in  these 
columns,  and  thus  introduces  the  officers: 
1st  Lieutenant  Henry  A.  Menjou  of 
Hollywood,  California,  believes  he  is  the 
senior  officer  of  his  rank  in  the  United  States 


Army,  anywhere.  He 
has  spent  twenty- 
seven  years  in  the 
same  rank,  having 
been  promoted  from 
a  gold  bar  to  a  silver 
bar  in  France  in  Oc- 
tober, 1918,  but  the 
war  ended  the  fol- 
lowing month  before 
the  promotion  or- 
ders caught  up  with 
him.  He  served  over- 
seas with  the  3Sth 
Infantry  in  the 
A.  E.  F.  and  later 
was  detached  and 
put  in  charge  of 
Army  petroleum  dis- 
tribution headquar- 
ters in  Paris. 

Because  he  speaks 
French  and  also  had 
lived  in  China,  he 
rated  overseas"  serv- 
ice in  the  present 
war.  He  was  sta- 
tioned in  Iran  for 
some  time  before 
being  placed  as 
transportation  officer 
of  a  U.  S.  Army  Air  Base  in  southern  China, 
where  he  now  is.  He  is  a  brother  of  the 
famous  Adolph  Menjou  of  the  movies. 
He  stands  right  in  the  enclosed  print. 

On  the  left,  you  see  Major  Wesley  B. 
Edwards,  General  Staff  Corps,  Forward 
Echelon  Hq.,  USAF,  CBI,  in  China. 

He  carries  two  good-luck  pieces — a  Con- 
federate ten-dollar  bill  and  a  U.  S.  silver 
dollar.  Says  that  within  three  weeks  after 
being  presented  with  the  lucky  silver  cart- 
wheel, he  was  pried  loose  from  a  two-year 
job  in  Washington  and  was  on  his  way 
across  the  Pacific.  The  three  happy  young- 
sters are  just  local  atmosphere. 

EVER  hear  of  an  organization  called 
Services  Feminins  de  la  Flotte?  Per- 
haps some  of  the  oldtimers  will  remember 
enough  of  their  sketchy  A.  E.  F.  French  to 
translate  that  title  into  English.  To  end  the 
suspense,  we'll  tell  you  that  it's  the  Free 
French  equivalent  of  our  WAVES — our 
women  in  the  Navy.  And,  according  to  a 
release  that  came  to  us  from  our  friends  in 
the  Navy  Public  Relations  Office  in  this 
Third  Naval  District,  there  is  a  tie  between 
the  two  organizations.  Briefly,  we  relay  it : 

First,  we  introduce  through  the  illustra- 
tion on  this  page,  Petty  Officer  Jeanne 
Mounier  as  she  greeted  two  officers  of  the 
French  Navy — at  left,  Capitaine  de  Cor- 
vette Remy  Lemaire  of  the  French  Naval 
Mission,  and  Enseigne  J.  Boucelle,  sta- 
tioned in  New  York  City. 

We  are  told  that  Mile.  Mounier,  along 
with  Mile.  Nathalie  Vouksanovitch,  is 
getting  her  boot  training  at  the  Naval 
Training  School  (Women's  Reserve)  at  the 
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U.  S.  S.  Hunter 
(in  other  words, 
Hunter  College) 
in  the  Bronx,  New 
York  City.  To 
them,  France  is 
still  the  homeland 
to  which  they 
plan  to  return 
after  its  liberation. 

Under  a  recent 
agreement  with 
the  U.  S.  Navy, 
French  WAVES 
or  "S.F.F."  will 
be  trained  both  at 
the  Bronx  School  and  at  the  Naval  Mid- 
shipmen's School  at  Northampton,  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  S.  F.  F.  was  organized  last 
year  and  conducts  a  training  school  in 
Algiers  which  already  has  graduated  some 
2,000  young  Frenchwomen  vowed  to  aid 
in  the  fight  for  their  motherland's  lib- 
eration. 

Frenchwomen  in  the  New  York  area 
from  now  on  can  be  trained  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. Of  the  two  French  "boots"  now  at 
the  U.  S.  S.  Hunter,  Mile.  Mounier  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1938  and  became  a 
governess  on  the  West  (Toast  where  she 
worked  until  her  enlistment.  Mile.  Vouk- 
sanovitch, a  native  of  Nice,  who  spent 
several  years  in  French  Indo-China,  was 
engaged  as  a  laboratory  technician  in  To- 
ronto, Canada,  until  she  joined  up. 

The  two  girls  will  undergo  the  regular 
six-weeks'  indoctrination  course,  live  with 
American  girls  and  wear  the  W.WES  uni- 
form until  completion  of  their  training. 
On  graduation  they  will  both  change  to 
S.F.F.  attire — blue  uniform  with  tricorne 
hat  similar  to  that  of  the  British  WRENS 
— and  be  assigned  to  duty  with  the  French 
Naval  Mission  in  Washington. 

STEP  up,  fellows  and  gals,  and  send  your 
snapshots,  stories  and  anecdotes,  for 
which  payment  is  made,  to 

John  J.  Noll 
The  Company  Clerk 


".  .  .  just  how  well  did  your 
old  man  say  he  knew  nne?" 
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Blue  Stars  and  Gold 


THERE  is  a  home  in  Oklahoma 
which  flies  a  World  War  II  service 
flag  with  sixty-nine  stars.  Three 
stars  are  gold,  sixty-six  are  blue, 
and  two  of  the  blue  represent  girls.  The 
home  that  displays  this  flag  is  the  American 
Legion  Home  School,  situated  on  a  hill  near 
Ponca  City,  looking  out  over  the  green  val- 
ley of  the  Arkansas  River  and  the  Osage 
Hills. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  home  are 
the  foster  children  of  the  Department  of 
Oklahoma,  The  American  Legion.  Their 
real  fathers  and  mothers  are  men  and 
women  whose  sacrifices  for  our  country  in 
the  First  World  War  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  give  their  children  the  care 
and  opportunities  which  are  the  due  of 
every  American  child. 

Of  the  sixty-nine  who  have  entered  the 
armed  forces,  every  one  has  been  a  volun- 
teer, most  of  them  having  signed  up  as 
soon  as  their  age  permitted. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  is  that  they 
are  more  keenly  aware  that  America  and 
democracy  are  worth  fighting  for,  says  Past 
Department  Commander  Herbert  L.  Schall 
of  Ponca  City,  who  has  been  actively  in- 
terested in  the  school  and  its  management 
since  it  opened  sev- 
enteen years  ago.  It 
wars  the  American 
way  of  life,  he 
thinks,  plus  the  Le- 
gion's attitude  of 
devotion  to  mutual 
helpfulness  which 
made  it  possible  for 
them  to  receive 
food,  shelter,  cloth- 
in<i;,  education  and 
childhood  pleasures 
on  a  basis  compara- 
ble to  that  of  Amer- 


The  Legion  Home  School  Service  Flag 
held  by  Geneva  (left)  and  Lura  Mae 
Cassingham.  Two  of  the  blue  stars  were 
placed  on  the  Flag  for  their  brothers 

ican  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  were  not 
victims  of  war. 

Some  of  the  boys  whose  stars  emblazon 
the  service  flag  can  remember  no  other 
home  than  this  one.*  These  were  from  fami- 
lies overtaken  by  disaster  in  the  earlier 
years.  Others  came  to  the  Home  School 
later  when  the  family  fortunes  were  shat- 
tered; all  of  them  came  because  of  tragic 
necessity. 

"  See  They  Put  the  Home  in  Oklahoma,  American 
Legion   Magazine,   September,  1937. 


From  this  home — the  Oklahoma  Ameri- 
can Legion  Home  School  at  Ponca  City 
—young  men  and  women  went  into  the 
armed  services  freely  and  voluntarily 
when  danger  threatened  our  country. 
The  Service  Flag  bears  sixty-nine  blue 
and  gold  stars 

Even  the  younger  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Home  School  are  carrying  on  their  duties 
on  the  home  front.  They  have  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  salvage  and  conservation 
drives:  the  honor  lists  of  the  local  schools 
are  peppered  with  the  names  of  Home 
School  boys  and  girls.  They  have  purchased, 
out  of  their  small  earnings  and  savings, 
more  than  $600  in  War  Bonds  and  Stamps, 
and  they  take  an  active  part  in  civic  and  pa- 
triotic programs,  and  as  one  big  family  carry 
on  the  best  in  American  family  tradition. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  American 
Legion  Home  School  of  Oklahoma  was  con- 
sidered an  experiment.  There  was  a  time 
when  professional  child  welfare  workers 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  "institutional- 
izing" the  children  of  veterans;  some  of 
them  said,  "It  won't  work."  That  was  back 
in  1926  and  1927  when  the  Legion,  through 
the  generosity  of  two  eminent  citizens,  the 
late  Governor  E.  W.  Marland  and  W.  H. 
McFadden,  was  preparing  to  open  the  first 
two  billets  to  forty  war  orphans.  Through 
their  donation  of  land  and  buildings  and 
with  the  $83,000,000  oversubscribed  by 
Oklahoma  to  The  American  Legion  En- 
dowment Fund  in  1925,  the  Legion  has 
constructed,  expanded  and  developed  one 
of  the  most  ideal  homes  for  children  in 
the  country. 

Since  the  Home  School  was  opened  in 
1928,  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  boys  and 
girls  have  lived  there  as  residents ;  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  are  living  there  now,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  three  years  to  eighteen. 
Three  of  these  are  children  of  World  War  II 
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veterans  and  many  more  will  undoubtedly 
be  admitted  in  the  immediate  years  ahead. 

Every  child  in  the  Home  is  sponsored. 
Some  Oklahoma  Post  or  Au.xiliary  Unit  ac- 
cepts the  responsibility  of  providing  that 
particular  child  with  clothing,  gifts  on  birth- 
day and  Christmas,  vacation  visits,  spending 
money  allowances  and  the  little  additional 
items  which  make  childhood  the  sweetest 
time  of  life.  Institutional?  There  never  has 
been  an  adopted  uniform;  there  has  been 
no  regimentation,  in  schooling,  in  religion, 
in  discipline.  The  children  are  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Ponca  City,  and  are 
taken  to  the  Sunday  School  and  church  of 
their  choice  on  Sundays.  They  wear  the 
same  kind  of  clothes,  have  the  same  amuse- 
ments and  recreation,  perform  the  same 
kind  of  chores  and  live  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  life  as  do  the  children  of  the  av- 
erage family  in  the  average  community. 
Regulations  of  personal  conduct  are  about 
the  same  as  those  which  must  be  enforced 
in  the  average  American  home. 

The  girls  do  much  of  the  kitchen  work.  The 
boys  care  for  the  grounds  and  farm  a  tract  of 
land.  Here  they  raise  rabbits,  pigs,  chickens 
and  garden  truck.  Both  boys  and  girls  are 
permitted  to  work  outside  after  school  hours 
and  during  summer  vacations,  and  many  of 
them  have  established  sizable  savings  ac- 
counts in  the  Home  School's  own  bank. 

While  the  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  of 
land  on  which  the  Home  is  located  and  all 
of  the  buildings  belong  to  the  Oklahoma 
Legion,  the  cost  of  maintenance  comes  from 
appropriations  by  the  Oklahoma  Legislature 
to  the  Soldiers'  Relief  Commission.  The 
title  to  the  property  is  vested  in  a  corpora- 
tion of  which  every  member  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  is  a  member. 

Administration  is  entrusted  to  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Home  School  Committee,  which 
is  at  present  made  up  of  Ponca  City  Legion- 
naires: D.  Earl  Jones,  R.  0.  Wilson,  Charles 
D.  Hull  and  Harry  McAnulty.  The  super- 


Members  of  W.  A.  Hudgens  Post  a 
Anderson,  South  Carolina,  gathered 
house  grounds  to  picnic  and  burn 


intcndcnt  is  Legion- 
naire George  Abbott 
and  his  assistant  is 
Mrs.  Abbott.  Legion- 
naire Abbott  holds  the 
Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  won  near  Fey- 
en-Haye,  France,  on 
September  12,  1918, 
when,  as  a  sergeant. 
Company  A,  3  5  7th 
Infantry,  gcth  Divi- 
sion, he  "saved  the 
life  of  a  soldier  who 
was  directly  under  the 
fire  of  an  enemy  ma- 
chine gun  by  rushing 
the  gun,  killing  the 
gunner,  and  capturing 
the  gun."  His  citation 
says  also  that  "his 
gallant  conduct  in- 
spired the  men  of  his 
platoon  to  continue 
the  advance." 

One  Home  School 
lad  lost  his  life  in  a 
naval  engagement 
soon  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor; another,  a  tail 
gunner  on  a  bomber, 
fell  over  North  Afri- 
ca, and  the  third  was 
lost  in  an  action  not 
specified.  Several  of 
the  boys  have  ad- 
vanced to  commissioned  grades,  and  many 
are  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  Army 
or  have  petty-officer  ratings  in  the  Navy. 
One  of  the  boys  probably  best  expressed 
the  attitude  of  all  when  he  said:  "I  guess 
I  just  knew  that  that's  what  Dad  and  Mom 
expected  of  me." 

Americans  through  and  through,  the  bril- 
liant records  made  by  these  boys  and  girls 
fill  the  Oklahoma  Legion  with  pride. 


Burn  'Em  Up 

RETIRING  mort- 
-gages  and  then 
holding  a  public  cere- 
mony at  which  the  old 
plaster  is  burned  to 
ashes — a  symbol  of 
freedom  from  debt — 
is  an  old  and  popular 
Legion  pastime.  One 
of  the  latest  to  join 
the  ever-growing  club 
of  incendiaries  is  W. 
A.  Hudgens  Post  of 
Anderson,  South  Car- 
olina. In  early  June, 
some  two  hundred 
Legionnaires  and  Aux- 
iliaries assembled  on 
the  Legion  home 
grounds  to  enjoy  a 
picnic  dinner  and  cele- 


Los  Angeles  ROTC  units  vie  each  year  for  the 
trophies  put  up  by  Blue  Devils  of  America  Post. 
Van  Nuys  High  won  the  top  prizes  this  year 


brate  the  retirement  of  the  mortgage  on 
the  property. 

Back  in  1939  a  public  spirited  citizen  gave 
the  Post  a  fine  building  lot  of  approximately 
one  acre  in  extent.  The  Post  raised  about 
$3,000  among  the  members  and  set  about 
building  a  home  for  itself  and  a  caretaker's 
cottage  on  the  lot,  borrowing  something 
more  than  $3,000  from  a  building  and  loan 
association.  Complete  payment  was  made 
the  objective  of  Commander  E.  P.  Josey 
when  he  took  office  in  August,  1943 — and 
he  saw  the  last  dime  paid  before  he  retired. 

In  the  picture  on  this  page,  left  to  right, 
are  Past  Commander  D.  Willis  McClain, 
Commander-elect  Bill  Garrison,  Past  Com- 
manders R.  M.  O'Neal,  O.  K.  Campbell,  A. 
M.  Dodson,  Depart- 


nd  Auxiliary, 
on  the  club- 
a  mortgage 


ment  Commander, 
Y.  W.  Scarborough, 
and  Commander  E. 
P.  Josey.  The  Auxil- 
iares  are  Past  Presi- 
dents Mrs.  R.  M. 
O'Neal.  Mrs.  T.  C. 
Witherspoon,  Mrs. 
John  C.  Taylor,  ]\Irs. 
Harvey  Drake,  and 
the  President,  Mrs. 
Robert  E.  Burriss. 
Hudgens  Post  mem- 
bers agree  that  it's 
grand  and  glorious 
to  be  out  of  debt. 
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Tall  Joseph  Powers  (left),  six  feet,  nine  inches,  receives  his 
membersnip  cord  in  Arno  Bloedorn  Post,  Brillion,  Wisconsin, 
from  Past  Commander  Arthur  J.  Neumeyer,  five  feet,  four 


ROTC  Awards 

ELEVEN  high  schools  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  maintain  ROTC  units  and 
these  units  compete  each  year  for  a  series 
of  awards  in  a  competition  sponsored  by 
Blue  Devils  of  America  Legion  Post.  The 
program  has  been  carried  on  with  the  full 
support  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
staff  of  military  instructors;  in  fact,  high 
praise  has  been  accorded  the  program  and 
its  sponsors  for  its  stimulating  effect.  It 
has  developed  very  keen  competition. 

Van  Nuys  High  School  won  four  of  the 
awards:  The  Blue  Devils  of  America  Tro- 
phy, First  Place  Ribbon,  G.  E.  Burke  Bat- 
talion Review  Trophy  (permanent),  and 
the  Martin  E.  Vetter  Platoon  Drill  Trophy. 


Hollywood  High  won 
Second  Place  Ribbon; 
University  High, Third 
Place  Ribbon  and  the 
Howard  D.  Emerson 
Shooting  Trophy; 
Fairfax  High,  Mc- 
Caleb  Memorial  Band 
Trophy,  and  Lincoln 
High,  Manual  of  Arms 
Trophies  (  2 ),  and 
from  this  school  came 
the  sergeant  who  won 
the  C.  C.  Cobun  NCO 
Trophy  and  the  pri- 
vate winning  the 
Peanut  Vendors  Buck 
Private  Trophy.  In 
addition,  both  were 
presented  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Award  of 
Merit.  All  trophies  are 
put  into  competition 
by  the  Post  and  its 
members ;  the  Blue 
Devils  Trophy  be- 
comes the  property  of 
the  first  school  that 
wins  it  three  times — 
Van  Nuys  High  has 
won  it  twice. 

Shown  on  the  page 
ahead  is  the  Blue 
Devils  of  America 
Trophy,  flanked  by  its 
donors  and  some  of 
the  lads  who  won  it. 
Front,  left  to  right,  are 
Howard  D.  Emerson, 
Chairman  of  the  Le- 
gion ROTC  Commit- 
tee; Major  Clarence 
Dunn,  P.  M.  S.  &  T. 
at  Van  Nuys  High; 
Cadet  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel William  Wright, 
student  ROTC  Com- 
mander; Post  Com- 
mander William  B. 
Blask,  and  Sergeant 
William  Smith,  Van 
Nuys  ROTC  instruc- 
tor. In  the  color  guard,  rear,  are  Hallis  Ben- 
ton, Stanley  Swartz,  Lawrence  Ludwick  and 
Donald  Higby. 

Guard  of  Honor 

EVERY  Post  in  the  loth,  nth  and  12th 
Legion  Districts  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
is  represented  in  the  Greater  St.  Louis 
Guard  of  Honor,  composed  of  303  members 
and  captained  by  Clarence  H.  Otis,  who  is 
also  Superintendent  of  the  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks National  Cemetery.  The  Guard  has 
made  it  a  special  obligation  to  attend  and, 
when  desired  by  the  family,  conduct  the 
last  rites  for  Legion  comrades  and  war  vet- 
erans. 

"This  outfit  cares  not  through  which  door 


the  deceased  comrade  walked  when  seeking 
the  solace  of  his  God,"  says  a  St.  Louis  Le- 
gionnaire. "He  may  have  been  Protestant, 
Catholic  or  Jew — it  doesn't  matter.  He  was 
a  soldier — an  American — and  a  comrade." 

Honors  Fallen  Lad 

PALM  SPRINGS  (California)  Post  has 
officially  changed  its  name  to  Owen  Coff- 
man  Post,  honoring  the  first  Palm  Springs 
lad  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  on  the 
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battlefields  of  World  War  11.  The  young 
man  whose  name  the  Post  will  henceforth 
bear  was  the  son  of  Earl  Coffman,  first 
Commander  of  Palm  Springs  Post.  He  was 
sent  by  the  Post  to  an  early  California 
Boys'  State.  An  airman,  he  lost  his  life  on 
April  2 1  St  in  performance  of  a  mission  over 
enemy  territory. 

Overseas  With  Red  Cross 

SIX  Legionnaires  are  among  the  Red 
Cross  overseas  workers  whose  safe  ar- 
rival has  been  announced.  Five  are  serving 
in  North  Africa  and  one  in  England. 

Horace  D,  Roberts  of  Los  Angeles  is  a 
field  director  in  England.  In  North  Africa, 
Carl  E.  Bennett  of  Minneapolis  is  an  assist- 
ant field  director;  Squire  Bolton,  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  field  director;  William  T. 
Latte,  Uhrichsville,  Ohio;  Hughes  J.  Man- 
heimer,  St.  Louis,  and  George  S.  Wetherby, 
Anchorage,  Kentucky,  assistant  field  di- 
rectors. 

Father's  Day 

WITH  thousands  of  fathers  in  the 
armed  services  and  away  from  home 
on  Father's  Day,  1944,  many  Legion  Posts 
observed  the  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. On  the 
Mall  in  Central 
Park,  the  New  York 
County  American 
Legion  paid  special 
honor  to  John  J. 
Barry,  Past  Com- 
mander of  Fur 
Post,  New  York 
City,  who  was  des- 
ignated American 
Legion  Father  of 
the  Year  by  the 
National  Father's 
Day  Committee. 
{Cont.  on  p.  45) 
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WHITEWASHING  THE  NAZIS 


(Continued  from  page  75) 
The  silly  sentimentalists  who  are  already 
whining,  "Oh,  the  Nazis  were  as  much 
sinned  against  as  sinning;  the  sly  propagan- 
dists who  are  already  whispering,  "Oh,  this 
story  of  Nazi  guilt  is  a  pack  of  mingled 
lies  and  truths — don't  believe  half  of  it;" 
the  super-duper  realists  who  are  prepared 
to  prove  that  black  is  white,  dull-gray,  or 
speckled — they  all  can  be  refuted  with  a 
few  firm  convictions  and  crystal  truths. 

First  of  all  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  this  war,  of  all  the  wars 
in  history,  is  a  conflict  permeated  by  a 
vital  moral  principle.  The  "revisionists" 
will  be  asserting  once  more  that  it  is  mainly 
a  struggle  between  two  rival  power-systems, 
a  repetition  of  the  age-old  European  con- 
test for  wealth  and  domination.  They  will 
revive  Lindbergh's  statement  that  it  is  a 
war  of  "haves"  and  "have-nots."  This  ma- 
terialistic view  is  not  merely  false,  but 
wickedly  false.  The  vital  fact  has  been  put 
in  one  sentence  by  an  observer  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Nazi  system  and  Nazi 
ideals.  Mr.  Otto  D.  Tolischus,  long  the 
New  York  Times  correspondent  in  Berlin, 
has  correctly  said  that  this  war  is  "a  life- 
and-death  struggle  between  two  cultures, 
two  ways  of  living  and  dying,  two  moral 
concepts,  and  two  systems  of  social,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  organization."  He  cor- 
rectly wTote  that  this  is  a  conflict  to  deter- 
mine the  religious,  moral,  political,  and 
social  shape  of  all  human  society  for  cen- 
turies to  come. 

Those  who  established  the  Nazi  system 
established  a  fearful  menace  to  every  ideal 
the  democratic  world  holds  dear.  They  ele- 
vated the  principle  of  the  authoritarian 
government,  and  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  the  state  over  every  act  and  thought 
of  the  individual.  They  set  up  the  principle 
of  the  German  master-race,  the  Herrenvolk, 
whose  destiny  was  to  put  other  nations  in 
harness  and  other  races  in  servile  subjec- 
tion. They  extolled  the  principle  of  brutality 
toward  every  individual  and  group  who  did 


not  fit  into  a  German  system,  for  the  only 
morality  was  that  which  served  the  Herren- 
volk's  power  and  pride.  All  this  was  an- 
nounced with  a  fanfare  of  aggressive  slo- 
gans: "Blood  against  gold,"  "national  so- 
cialism against  democracy,"  "Germanism 
against  degeneracy."  The  Nazi  system  was 
a  declaration  of  moral  war  against  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

If  this  elementary  and  vital  fact  is  prop- 
erly impressed  on  the  American  people, 
no  post-war  effort  to  absolve  the  Nazis  of 
their  blood-guilt  can  succeed.  It  is  clear 


"I  see  a  big  German  reunion  when  the 
troops  retreating  from  the  East  meet 
the  troops  retreating  from  the  West!" 


that  this  Nazi  system  of  an  authoritarian 
super-race,  controlled  by  an  elite  of  super- 
men, and  working  through  instruments  of 
super-brutality,  was  of  necessity  an  aggres- 
sive system.  It  had  to  be  dynamic.  It  em- 
ployed a  great  part  of  the  Nazi  population 
in  armies  and  navies  trained  for  war,  in 
munitions  plants  pouring  out  war  tools,  and 
in  locust-swarm  bureaucracies  panting  to 
suck  the  life  out  of  conquered  states. 

If  the  Nazi  machine  halted  in  its  career 
of  conquest,  all  these  groups  would  lose 
their  occupations;  peace  would  mean  ruin 
for  them.  Like  a  bicycle,  the  system  had  to 
keep  moving  or  topple.  Hence  it  was  that 
one  aggression  simply  led  to  another,  on 


the  blue-print  plan  impudently  published 
to  the  world  in  Hitler's  Mein  Kampf. 

Once  such  a  contest  between  two  great 
moral,  social,  and  political  systems  began 
it  could  know  neither  truce  nor  geographi- 
cal limit  until  one  side  won.  Any  country 
which  negotiated  a  peace  with  Nazi  Ger- 
many (as  Lindbergh  in  1940  thought  the 
United  States  could  negotiate  )  would  have 
had  to  accept  the  revolutionar>'  world  order 
that  Germany  meant  to  erect.  Our  turn 
would  have  to  come  in  due  time.  The  Nazis, 
drunk  with  their  early  triumphs,  used  Aus- 
tria to  conquer  Czechoslovakia;  they  used 
Czechoslovakia  to  conquer  Poland;  they 
used  Denmark  to  conquer  Norway;  they 
used  Belgium  to  conquer  France ;  they  used 
Rumania  and  Bulgaria  to  conquer  Greece. 
If  they  could,  they  would  have  used  Britain 
to  try  to  conquer  the  United  States,  just 
as  they  did  use  Poland  to  try  to  conquer 
Russia.  Every  consideration  of  prudence,  of 
national  safety  (to  say  nothing  of  regard 
for  civilization),  demanded  that  we  lend 
moral  support  and  material  aid  to  both 
Britain  and  Russia.  And  when  we  did,  we 
were  treacherously  attacked. 

This  is  a  record  which,  rightly  under- 
stood and  clearly  presented,  will  arm  the 
American  people  against  all  "revisionist" 
lies  in  the  years  to  come.  The  Nazi  blood- 
guilt  is  too  red  and  glaring  to  take  a  coat 
of  whitewash.  First  of  all  the  moral  foun- 
dations of  our  type  of  civilization — democ- 
racy, political  liberty,  decent  human  rights, 
humanitarian  ideals,  faith  in  peaceful  enter- 
prise as  the  mainspring  of  progress — were 
wantonly  assailed.  Then  came  the  physical 
assaults,  leading  by  inevitable  steps  to 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  harrying  of  our  coasts 
by  fleets  of  Nazi  submarines.  American 
unity  has  been  far  greater  in  this  war  than 
in  any  previous  conflict.  It  has  been  com- 
plete because  Americans  realize  that  they, 
and  their  whole  code  of  moral  values,  were 
recklessly  and  foully  attacked.  Let  us  keep 
that  unity,  and  deal  with  any  apologists  for 
the  attackers  as  the  moral  vermin  they  are. 


NAVAL  HOSPITAL 


{Continued  from  page  13) 
ing  in  holes,  fitting  together,  and  stacking 
parts  of  contactors  for  fire  control  equip- 
ment. An  interesting  point  is  that  a  lot  of 
the  work  turned  out  here  is  bought  by  the 
Government  for  use  in  war  equipment.  An- 
other patient  is  pumping  diligently  on  a 
machine,  cutting  bits  of  paper,  his  leg  tied 
to  the  pedal,  the  action  restoring  an  injured 
knee. 

Then  there  is  the  usual  clay  modeling, 
pottery  and  firing,  and  leather  work,  mostly 
supervised  by  the  Red  Cross  Gray  Ladies. 

Of  all  the  branches,  the  Educational  Ser- 
vices impressed  me  the  most.  We  know  that 
everything  possible  is  being  done  for  the 


physical  well-being  of  the  men,  and  that  en- 
tertainment is  part  of  their  rehabilita- 
tion. There's  hardly  a  profession  or  craft 
that  isn't  on  the  list  of  study  courses  pro- 
vided by  the  Navy.  The  men  get  it  in  the 
form  of  correspondence  courses  and  mo- 
tion pictures,  plus  instructors  right  on  the 
premises,  and  library  service. 

Something  brand  new  in  the  way  of  in- 
struction is  the  Industrial  Arts  Shop.  One 
man  finished  four  high  school  courses  while 
stationed  in  Guadalcanal,  and  now,  despite 
several  brain  operations,  is  continuing  here 
his  advanced  studies.  Another  chap,  who 
was  a  house  painter  in  civilian  life,  without 
too  much  schooling,  sustained  an  injury 


which  prohibited  continuance  of  the  one 
and  only  trade  he  knew.  Educational  Ser- 
vices took  him  in  hand  and,  securing  mate- 
rials from  a  big  paint  company,  provided 
instruction  in  the  chemistry  of  paint  mix- 
ing. While  that  man  was  still  in  bed  he  was 
equipped  with  a  finer  method  of  earning  a 
living  than  he  ever  had  before.  He's  now 
employed  with  a  large  paint  concern  mix- 
ing colors. 

So  it  goes.  One  man  wanted  a  course  in 
locksmithing.  They  hunted  around  and  ap- 
prenticed him  to  a  local  locksmith.  Likewise 
with  one  who  wanted  to  learn  dry  cleaning. 

There  are  discussion  groups  on  about 
every  topic  of  business  and  trade,  and  even 
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hobbies.  They're  conducted  by  the  patients 
themselves.  Motion  pictures  go  from  ward 
to  ward  every  afternoon. 

The  library  system  is  extensive.  Besides 
a  large,  pleasant  reading  room  in  the  library 
proper,  a  little  cart,  handled  by  the  head 
librarian,  trundles  through  the  wards  twice 
a  day,  passing  out  reading  material.  Inci- 
dentally, the  library  is  run  by  civilian  em- 
ployes, detailed  by  the  Navy  Department 
and  operated  under  the  Executive  and  Com- 
manding Officer. 

In  "Welfare  and  Recreation"  I  find  that 
I'm  in  on  a  new  system  of  exercises  and 
cahsthenics  which  at  the  moment  stresses 
orthopedics.  Exercising  the  well  parts  of  a 
man  and  bringing  gradually  into  play  the 
injured  parts.  This  necessitates  careful  in- 
dividual attention.  Much  interested,  I  arose 
at  the  crack  of  dawn  one  morning,  to  catch 
the  8:30  class. 

As  soon  as  I  got  there,  I  saw  a  large  crowd 
of  tanned,  healthy-looking  chaps,  practically 
well  again,  with  the  exception  of  a  stiff  leg 
or  arm  here  and  there.  They  went  through 
a  brisk  fifteen-minute  session  of  bending, 
shadow-boxing  and  so  forth,  all  adapted  to 
their  respective  needs.  Several  men,  as  yet 
unable  to  take  exercises,  stood  around 
watching,  flipping  caustic  remarks  at  the 
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"Sgt.  O'Toole  would  like  +0 
borrow  a  pincS  of  sugar" 

diligent  ones — exercising  their  kibitzing 
privileges. 

Suddenly  I  was  startled  by  a  series  of 
long,  low  whistles.  Spinning  around,  I  dis- 
covered a  second  and  more  colorful  group 
in  the  middle  of  a  deep-breathing  exercise 
which   ended  on  a  whistle.  They  were 


seated  in  a  long  row  of  chairs,  men  with 
legs  in  casts,  only  graduated  to  crutches. 
Shirts  off,  they  were  exercising  arms  and 
chests. 

This  form  of  rebuilding  is  quite  ap- 
parently highly  successful  and  will  spread 
into  the  entire  hospital.  I  heartily  admire 
the  men  who  have  had.  to  put  such  time 
and  care  into  this  rather  delicate  task  of 
rehabilitation. 

Lieutenant  McKinley  is  the  head  of  this 
Recreation  Group.  One  more  form  of  rec- 
reation which  comes  under  his  jurisdiction 
is  the  Beach  Club,  which  has  recently  been 
turned  over  to  the  Hospital  for  the  use  of 
the  boys.  It's  the  old  Garden  City  Beach 
Club  taken  over  by  the  Citizens  Committee, 
for  the  Army  and  Navy,  Inc.,  and  it's  a 
tremendous  addition  to  an  already  com- 
plete hospital.  It's  within  easy  driving  dis- 
tance, so  the  men  get  there  without  much 
trouble. 

In  this  account  I've  been  able  to  touch 
only  the  high  spots.  There  are  many  more 
things,  big  and  little,  done  for  every  type 
of  man  and  mind.  The  Navy  is  doing  its 
utmost  to  re-equip  these  men  who  have 
paid  the  price  in  battle  and  at  St.  Albans 
at  least  it's  doing  a  grand,  a  highly  im- 
portant job. 


THE  SECOND  NORMAN  CONQUEST 


(Continued  from  page  g) 
The  war  in  the  Pacific  was  equally  use- 
loss  as  a  measuring  rod  to  us  veterans  of 
1 91 7  and  1 91 8.  The  test  we  knew  would 
count  was  when  our  boys  went  into  France 
where  we  fought  long  ago  and  took  on  the 
Germans  there  in  an  all-American  engage- 
ment. That  we  -would  be  able  to  under- 
stand. 

Well,  that  test  came  at  last  and  now 
we  know  the  answer.  If  our  faith  ever 
faltered  in  these  men  of  the  Second  World 
War  then  we  of  the  First  World  War  were 
just  plain  dopes. 

That  first  real  test  seemed  a  long  time 
in  coming,  according  to  our  viewpoint.  As 
the  first  leaves  of  spring  sprouted  in  the 
trees  and  hedgerows  of  England  where  our 
men  were  wintering,  the  leaves  of  the 
calendar  fell  one  by  one  seemingly  as  dead 
to  hope  as  the  leaves  of  autumn.  But  then 
— so  long  expected  that  it  was  a  complete 
surprise — came  the  day.  June  6th — the 
great  Day  D.  And  we  knew  the  test  was  at 
hand. 

It  wasn't  a  really  fair  comparison  with 
the  job  of  General  Pershing  and  his  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces.  We  landed  then 
at  St.  Nazaire,  Brest,  Cherbourg  and  Le 
Havre,  and  there  were  no  Germans  any- 
where around.  We  landed  without  opposi- 
tion and  we  had  all  the  time  we  needed 
to  prepare  for  battle.  These  lads  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  and  his  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force  landed  on  the  stern 
beaches  of  Normandy,  which  the  Germans 
had  been  fortifying  four  years.  I  was  afraid 


rf  the  early  false  impressions  about  those 
landings— afraid  that  perhaps  people  thought 
they  weren't  so  tough  after  all.  Here's  how 
that  happened. 

The  fact  is  that  some  of  the  beaches 
were  easier  to  take  than  had  been  expected. 
And  as  the  opposition  was  light  in  those 
spots,  communications  back  to  England 
were  better  there.  So  the  stories  of  re- 
porters who  landed  with  the  assault  troops 
on  the  soft  beaches  got  back  on  D  Day 
itself  or  D  plus  one.  Most  of  the  D-Day 
stories  from  the  tough  beaches  never  did 
get  back.  We  didn't  hear  from  those  re- 
porters so  long  we  feared  they  had  met  the 
fate  of  so  many  of  the  fighting  men.  By  the 
time  their  stories  did  come  through  many 
at  home  already  had  the  impression  it  had 
been  a  virtual  pushover — and  those  im- 
pressions were  hard  to  erase. 

There  were  three  main  beaches :  The 
British  to  the  east,  then  the  American 
beach  in  the  center,  and  west  of  that  an- 
other American  beach.  The  tough  spot  was 
in  the  middle.  The  toughest  point  of  all 
was  where  the  fighting  First  Division  of 
World  War  I  fame  hit  the  beach  where  the 
steep  bluff  rises  more  than  one  hundred 
feet  straight  from  the  beach. 

Before  I  tell  you  more  of  that  particular 
beach,  here  is  something  on  the  wing 
beaches  to  use  as  a  comparison.  Herb  Clark, 
of  the  Blue  Network,  was  with  the  Ca- 
nadians who  stormed  the  British  beach  and 
believe  me  within  six  hours  of  the  first 
landing  there,  the  Canadian  Commander 
messaged  General  Montgomery  that  the 


beach  had  been  cleared  of  Germans  and 
was  secure.  So  it  was  also  on  the  Western 
beach.  Larry  LeSeur,  of  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  was  with  them,  and  he  has 
told  me  that  story.  He  came  over  that 
stormy  night  in  an  LCT,  which  has  no 
lu.xury  lines.  He  was  with  the  famous  Fourth 
Division  and  went  ashore  at  H  plus  forty 
— what  we  would  call  the  zero  hour  plus 
forty  minutes. 

There  had  been  no  sleep  in  the  LCT, 
Everyone  was  wet.  Many  were  seasick. 

Chains  rattled  and  the  ramp  went  down 
from  the  opened  bow  of  that  strange  craft 
• — ^the  sort  of  boat  we  have  never  had  or 
had  need  of.  Larry  told  me  at  that  moment 
he  had  a  funny  feeling  in  his  stomach  that 
you  sometimes  get  on  a  big  roller  coaster 
when  the  car  gets  just  to  the  highest  crest 
and  you  look  down  the  precipice  ahead. 
That's  the  moment  you  think,  "What  the 
hell  am  I  doing  here  anyway?"  But  it  was 
too  late  even  to  think  of  turning  back.  So 
Larry  jumped  into  the  surf  and  went  in 
with  the  soldiers.  He  came  up  on  the 
beach  dazed,  almost  drowned,  expecting 
almost  anything  but  what  happened.  A 
doughboy  stood  up  in  a  foxhole  in  the  sand 
and  offered  him  a  cigar. 

I  tell  you  these  things  about  the  auxiliary 
beaches  so  you  don't  minimize  the  job  that 
was  done.  Those  boys  did  plenty  later.  I  tell 
you  these  things  about  the  wing  beaches  so 
you  can  better  appreciate  what  happened  at 
the  center  beach. 

The  First  Division  came  into  that  cen- 
tral beach  with  advance  information  that 
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TRACER-BULLETS 
TRUCK  SIZE ! 
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TRUCKS  CARRY  THE  "VITAL  FIFTH"  OF  ALL 
U.  S.  FREIGHT  AND  CUT  DELIVERY  TIME  IN  HALF 


EVER  wonder  about  those  trucks 
you  see  on  the  highway?  Ever 
wonder  why  America  is  so  dependent 
on  them?  The  reason  is  this- 

Trucks  carry  one-fifth  of  all  U.  S. 
land-borne  freight. 

Moreover,  it's  the  vital  fifth  ...  the 
fifth  that's  got  to  reach  its  destination 
in  a  hurry. 

Airplane  propellers  for  bombers  tak- 
ing off  for  Europe  tomorrow. 

Depth  bombs  for  corvettes  hankering 
for  a  date  with  a  wolf-pack  in  mid- 
ocean. 

Piston  rings  for  tank  motors  now  ap- 
proaching the  assembly  line. 


Food  from  the  nation's  farms,  grana- 
ries and  cattle  ranges. 

4,500,000  trucks  are  doing  this  job  — 
doing  it  day  and  night  in  spite  of 
every  kind  of  handicap. 

They  could  do  it  better  if  conflicting 
state  and  local  laws  governing  truck 
lengths  and  weights  were  repealed 
.  .  .  and  if  federal  restrictions  on 
manpower,  new  equipment  and  parts 
were  eased. 

Let's  never  forget  that  in  war— and  in 
peace  — this  is  a  motorized  nation  . , . 


that  practically  everything  we  eat . .  . 
wear  and  use  ,  .  ,  comes  all  or  part  of 
the  way  by  truck. 

Because  of  trucks,  America  can  de- 
liver the  goods  with  speed  and  im- 
pact no  other  nation  on  earth  can 
match!  So  give  our  trucks  the  free- 
dom they  need  to  keep  on  rolling. 


Write  today  for  neiv,  free  booklet  — 
"Trucks  Go  To  War."  In  it,  vivid  action 
pictures  .  .  ,  detailed  descriptions  .  .  .  tell 
the  colorftd  story  of  American  men  and 
trucks  on  our  Fighting  Fronts. 


THE 


Amerkan  Trucking 


INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  WASHINGTON,  O.  C 


iVJJJ   MILE    FREIGHT    TRUCKS    ROLL    BRINGS    VICTORY  CLOSER 


Most  of  his  plans  are  pretty  simple,  but  more  vivid  and  con- 
vincing than  the  best  drawn  blueprint  of  a  postwar  miracle. 
Some  of  them  look  a  lot  like  the  picture  above.  The  same  old 
water  and  rocks,  reeds  and  pines.  Plenty  of  good  fishing  and 
savory  slabs  of  just-caught  bass  sizzling  and  browning  in  the  pan. 
And  finally  the  welcome  old  chow  call .  .  .  "Come  and  get  it". 

V-mail  from  a  host  of  "planners"  indicate  that  a  sparkling 
new  Evinrude  will  be  an  important  part  of  the  picture.  On 
battle  fronts  around  the  world  the  boys  have  watched  Evin- 
rudes  deliver  the  kind  of  performance  they  respect  .  .  .  and 
want  more  of  when  they  get  back.  Our  plans  are  to  provide 
it  for  them  ...  to  the  very  top  of  their  expectations! 

EVINRUDE    MOTORS,  MUwavkee  9,  \N\%ton%\n 


*  Ever->j  Dollar  You  Invest  Helps  Speed  Victory  .  .  .  Buy  M  ore  War  Bonds 
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it  might  possibly  not  be  so  tough.  That  in- 
formation was  wrong.  There  was  one  thing 
we  hadn't  known  in  advance.  Behind  the 
high  bUiff  above  the  beach  a  German  Divi- 
sion had  been  holding  maneuvers.  On  re- 
ceipt of  word  that  the  invasion  fleet  was 
on  its  way.  that  extra  Division  just  reeled 
into  position  to  augment  support  of  the 
regular  beach  defenses.  So  our  assault  forces 
there  had  a  whole  Division  to  contend  with 
in  addition  to  what  they  expected.  That 
made  it  tough. 

The  sea  was  very  rough  there  and  the 
men  had  to  leave  their  ships  and  take  to 
the  water.  Beach  defenses  were  imbedded 
atop  the  bluff,  and  in  commanding  posi- 
tions they  were  intricate  and  very  strong. 
When  the  bows  of  -our  invasion  ships  went 
down  our  men  had  to  pass  through  a  red 
curtain  of  cross  fire  from  shore  machine 
guns,  merely  to  get  into  the  water.  And 
once  there  they  stumbled  forward  under 
terrible  fire  from  everything  from  rifles  to 
mortars.  Many  never  reached  the  shore. 
Those  of  the  first  wave  that  did  reach  the 
beach  dug  in  fast  and  there  they  Vi^ere 
penned. 

It  would  have  been  mass  slaughter  to 
send  in  a  second  wave  at  once.  It  was 
hours  before  it  could  be  sent  in.  During 
that  time  it  must  have  been  touch  and  go 
whether  that  central  strip  of  beach  could 
be  taken  and  held.  That  would  have  been 
bad — giving  a  hole  between  the  British  and 
the  other  American  beach — a  hole  that  might 
have  been  a  graveyard  to  all  our  hopes. 

But  the  First  Division  has  a  reputation 
for  failing  to  fail  and  it  maintained  that 
reputation.  The  second  wave  did  go  in. 
And  all  succeeding  waves. 

Guns  of  our  offshore  Navy  helped  and 
so  did  the  bombs  of  our  air  force.  Dough- 
boys took  that  bluff. 

Since  then  I  have  stood  many  times  on 
that  beach  and  surveyed  that  bluff  with  its 
sheer  rises.  I  don't  know  yet  how  it  could 
have  been  done. 

From  the  sea  we  shot  rockets  trailing 
rope  ladders  and  spikes  at  the  ladder  head 
that  drove  deep  into  the  top  of  the  cliff 
and  became  firmly  imbedded.  Our  men 
swarmed  up  so  close  together  that  those 
ladders  looked  like  a  solid  string  of  men. 
And  when  the  ladder  was  filled  and  the 
leader  was  almost  to  the  top,  the  Germans 
cut  the  ropes  and  down  they  went. 

Another  ladder.  More  men.  Up  and  fall. 
Up  and  fall.  Until  by  sheer  weight  of  hu- 
man flesh  and  courage  they  were  over  the 
top.  It's  incredible  but  we  did  do  it. 

We  did  it  with  boys  brought  up  on  juke 
boxes  and  jitterbugging,  with  boys  a  few 
of  whom  may  even  have  tentatively  laid 
away  in  moth  balls  a  zoot  suit  when  they 
donned  their  uniforms. 

We  got  those  beaches  despite  all  that 
adverse  weather  and  a  formidable  enemy 
well  entrenched  could  do.  We  extended 
them  and  linked  them  up.  We  were  in 
business  in  France! 


SEPTEMBER,  1944 
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aefiTER  MOMENTS  wHh  fresh  Eveready  Batteries 


How  MANY  "Eveready"  flashliglit  batteries  are 
required  by  our  Arme<l  Forces  and  by  vital  war 
industries?  Millions  of  them!  Almost  our  entire 
output!  This  is  the  reason  why  your  dealer  may 
have  to  tell  you  that  he  hasn't  an  "Eveready" 
battery  in  stock  the  next  time  you  go  in  to  buy 
some. 


The  more  War  Batuls  ve  hiii) 
the  greater  the  quantity  of 
better  equipment  ovr  boys 
will  receive  to  do  the  job 
faster.  Don't  forget  that 
extra  War  Bond  this  week! 


'Oh,  but,  Colonel,  this  time  it  really  isn't  a  mouse!" 


FRESH  BATTERIES  LAST 
LONGER  .  .  .  Look  for 
the  date  line   >■ 


The  registered  trade-mark  "Eveready"  distin- 
guishes products  of  National  Carbon  Company, Inc. 


TRADE-MARK 


Once  the  beaches  were  ours  the  fighting 
was  more  like  that  we  knew.  There  were 
still  differences,  of  course.  We  never  knew 
air  power  as  it  is  used  today.  And  there 
never  were  any  trenches  in  Normandy. 

FROM  the  very  start  this  was  a  fluid 
war  more  like  the  days  of  Chateau- 
Thierry,  St.  Mihiel  and  Argonne. 

The  British  job  was  to  hold  the  flank  fac- 
ing Caen,  to  anchor  our  lines.  Some  of  our 
troops  were  holding  troops,  too,  facing  St. 
Lo.  But  the  job  of  cutting  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula  and  then  driving  on  to  Cherbourg 
was  completely  an  American  assignment. 
The  way  they  did  it  was  a  miracle  of  fight- 
ing efficiency.  The  peninsula's  neck  was  cut 
off  with  precision  and  dispatch.  There  was 
nothing  the  Germans  could  do  about  it. 
They  had  planned  a  counter-attack  in  force, 
of  course.  They  had  large  strategic  reserv'es 
at  their  rear  ready  to  throw  in  at  developing 
danger  points,  which  the  American  front 
now  certainly  was.  But  our  naval  guns  and 
our  air  force  were  hard  at  work.  Roads,  rail 
lines  and  whole  towns  were  simply  laid 
waste.  Nothing  could  move  safely.  The 
counter  attack  never  developed. 

We  cut  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  and  then 
three  front  line  divisions  faced  the  north — 
the  untried  79th  in  the  center,  the  famous 
Fourth  on  the  left  and  the  knockout  Ninth 
on  the  right.  There  were  others  in  reserve, 


but  those  three  took  Cherbourg  and  the 
glory  is  theirs.  It  is  hard  to  be  extremely 
fair  to  separate  units  when  you're  telling  a 
story.  You'll  remember  how  little  a  soldier 
knows  about  the  war  he's  in  except  his  own 
little  sector.  Well,  I  was  with  the  79th  for 
the  drive  on  Cherbourg,  I  was  with  the 
Fourth  for  the  entry  in  force.  I  know  the 
Ninth  did  equally  well,  but  I  wasn't  with 
them,  so  I  don't  know  the  details. 

The  79th,  which  came  in  after  D  Day 
and  was  new  to  battle,  really  had  the 
toughest  area.  The  79th  drove  straight  north 
on  Route  Nationale  13.  Much  of  the  way 
had  been  opened  for  them  by  the  Fourth, 
Ninth  and  the  paratroopers.  But  at  the 
showdown  outside  Cherbourg  they  really 
had  the  toughest  job — frontal  assault — 
while  the  others  broke  through  to  the  sea 
and  closed  in  for  the  kill  from  the  flanks. 

The  village  of  Isigny  closest  to  the  sea 
on  Route  13  was  pounded  to  pieces  on 
D  Day  by  naval  guns  and  occupied  on  D 
plus  one.  The  next  town,  Carentan,  was 
taken  by  paratroops  after  it  had  been 
pounded  down  by  shellfire.  Montebourg 
beyond  that  was  burned  by  the  Fourth  and 
occupied.  Valognes  was  smashed  to  pieces 
by  sea  and  air.  So  was  St. Mere  Eglise. 

The  79th  went  north  along  that  tragic 
road  and  took  over  on  the  approaches  to 
Cherbourg.  They  fought  as  I  have  never 
seen  men  fight  before  and  I  have  known 


many  wars  and  wars  within  war.  The  Ger- 
mans didn't  know  all  our  plans,  but  did 
know  we  would  have  to  attack  on  Route  13, 
the  main  entrance  to  Cherbourg,  and  they 
were  ready. 

Our  air  force  did  what  unsatisfactory 
weather  which  marked  this  whole  first 
phase  of  the  invasion  would  let  them.  The 
artillery  was  strong  and  active.  But  a  very 
great  number  of  those  great  concrete  pill 
boxes  and  block  houses  had  to  be  taken 
by  storm.  Those  men  of  the  79th  drove 
through  to  Cherbourg  and  broke  their  way 
in.  I  followed  them  a  little  way  into  the  city 
the  day  before  it  fell  and  it  was  too  hot 
for  me.  I  pulled  out  and  joined  up  with 
the  Fourth,  which  had  swung  far  into  the 
city  from  the  left.  The  Ninth  meanwhile 
was  doing  the  same  from  another  side. 
Those  three  Divisions  just  strangled  that 
garrison  to  death. 

The  next  day  it  fell  three  weeks  to  the 
day  after  we  hit  the  beaches  of  Normandy. 

That  gave  us  an  impregnable  beachhead 
and  seaport  at  our  backs.  We  got  that  by 
the  hardest  fighting,  carried  on  under  condi- 
tions of  the  most  terrific  physical  hardship 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  can  tell  you  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion even  from  the  enemy  that  the  sons  of 
the  Legion  are  as  able  and  as  hardy  soldiers 
as  any  of  their  fathers  were  when  the 
Legion  was  first  founded. 


.HE  NATIONWIDE 


VERDICT.  .  . 


KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKY 


BROWN-FORMAN  DISTILLERY  CO.,  INC. 
of  LOUISVILLE  in  KENTUCKY 
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ONLY  THE  SUNNY  HOURS 


(Continued  from  page  lo) 
belonged  to  so  much  of  his  past.  Eve  was 
the  future.  He  was  afraid  of  the  future^ — 

The  psychiatrist  at  Walter  Reed  had  done 
his  best.  "Don't  suppress  that  fear,"  he  told 
Craig.  "Let  it  loose!  And  remember  that 
probably  it's  not  fear.  It's  exhaustion. 
You're  not  afraid,  man!  Your  reserves  are 
used  up.  Those  empty  tanks  will  fill  them- 
selves, given  time  and  patience." 

But  the  trouble  with  an  empty  tank, 
Craig  thought  grimly,  is  that  it  may  col- 
lapse upon  itself,  under  pressure.  At  noon, 
he  couldn't  face  the  trip  into  the  crowded 
diner;  the  porter  brought  him  coffee,  and 
he  sat  with  his  eyes  closed  against  intrusion 
until  he  felt  the  first  warning  of  the  night- 
mare, and  jerked  himself  awake. 

Would  it  never  leave  him?  Was  there  to 
be  no  end  to  remembering  how  the  earth 
blew  up  and  threw  him,  as  a  boy  throws  a 
stone,  against  the  overhanging  cliff  that 
was  supposed  to  shelter  the  gun  emplace- 
ment? All  that  followed — his  broken  body, 
the  burns,  the  miraculous  journey  home 
across  the  world  in  hospital  planes — was 
fading  from  his  memory.  Physical  suffering 
could  be  forgiven,  but  the  earth's  basic 
treachery  had  destroyed  his  sense  of  equi- 
librium. Eve  wouldn't  know  about  that;  she 
was  too  young.  Lilah  would  understand. 

Weak  tears  burned  his  eyelids;  he  shut 
his  eyes,  to  trap  them.  And  suddenly,  to 
his  own  surprise,  he  fell  asleep.  He  slept 
deeply,  without  dreaming,  and  woke,  re- 
freshed, to  find  the  train  sliding  over  the 
New  Jersey  flats.  Now,  he  thought,  if  only 
his  calmness  held  out  till  he  got  to  the 
station,  it  wouldn't  be  too  bad.  Eve  would 
be  there,  of  course,  to  meet  him. 

Take  it  easy.  Let  things  happen. 

He  managed  it.  He  followed  the  porter 
up  the  steps  and  out  into  the  lofty,  familiar 
cathedral  of  Pennsylvania  Station.  And 
there,  waiting  for  him,  he  found  not  Eve, 
but  Lilah. 

The  shock  of  seeing  her,  tall,  dark  and 
vital,  in  her  blue  uniform,  threw  him  off 
balance  again,  so  that  he  could  only  cling 
to  her,  numb  and  shaking. 

"Craig!"  she  said,  and  kissed  him 
warmly.  "How  good  to  see  you!" 

Then  she  was  steering  him,  her  hand 
firmly  gripping  his  arm.  "But  Lilah,  wait," 
he  stammered.  "I've  got  to  talk  to  you — " 

"We  can  talk  in  the  cab,"  she  said. 

The  crowd  and  bustle  made  him  dizzy; 
he  had  to  set  his  jaw  again  till  the  cab 
rolled  up  the  ramp  and  out  into  the  bright 
June  afternoon.  How  incredible,  he  thought, 
to  be  driving  across  New  York  in  a  taxi. 
And  nothing  seemed  to  have  changed. 

"Cigarette?"  Lilah  said.  She  lit  two,  gave 
him  one,  and  said,  with  a  laugh,  "Same  old 
lipstick.  Craig,  all  things  considered,  you 
look  wonderful." 

"So  do  you,"  he  told  her  unsteadily. 
Then  he  reached  for  her  hand.  "I  can't  take 


it,  Lilah.  I'm  all  shot  to  pieces.  What  am 
I  going  to  do?" 

"How  about  a  drink?"  she  said  quietly. 
"Medics  allow  it?"  He  nodded,  and  she 
called  an  address  to  the  driver.  Then  she 
touched  the  scars  on  Craig's  hand  with 
gentle  fingers.  "It's  a  miracle,"  she  said. 
"And  your  face,  too.  Eve  worried  about 
that." 

He  said,  "Why  didn't  she  come  to  the 
station?" 

But  Lilah  only  said,  as  the  cab  pulled  up 
at  the  curb,  "Here  we  are.  Now  for  a  quick 
one — " 

She  took  his  arm  again,  and  when  they 
were  settled  behind  a  table  in  the  merciful 
dimness  of  the  bar,  she  said,  "Want  to  talk, 
Craig,  or  just  relax?  You're  going  to  be  all 
r'ght.  I  know  you  are!" 

"Sure  I  am,"  he  said.  "It's  not  that.  Fact 
is,  Lilah,  I  think  I  married  the  wrong 
woman.  Coming  up  on  the  train  I  got  the 
shakes  at  the  very  idea  of  seeing  Eve  again. 
It  was  you  I  wanted.  And  when  I  saw  you, 
there  at  the  station — " 

She  smiled.  "The  old  shoe.  Comfortable 
and  easy.  You're  tired,  Craig." 

He  said  impatiently,  "Don't  you  see? 
Eve's  still  just  a  kid.  Nothing's  happened 
to  her.  I've  been — blown  up.  I'm  an  ex- 
ploded universe.  Is  she  as  lovely  as  ever?" 

"Lovelier,"  Lilah  said. 

He  made  a  despairing  gesture.  "I  an't 
live  up  to  that  kind  of  thing,"  he  said. 
"Not  any  more." 

She  said,  "You're  much  better  than  you 
think  you  are,  Craig." 

"No,"  he  told  her.  "I  had  a  bad  bout  on 
the  train.  It's  pretty  grim,  when  it  gets 
you." 

"It  won't!"  she  said.  "Not  now.  I'm  sure 
of  that,  Craig;  I  know  you.  I  know  what 
kind  of  a  guy  you  are." 

"You  know  what  kind  of  a  guy  I  used 
to  be,"  he  corrected  her.  "Now  I'm  two 
other  guys.  Both  off  center." 

She  shook  her  head.  "People  don't  change. 
I'm  working  over  at  Staten  Island  with 
some  boys  who  feel  the  way  you  do.  The 
instructor  told  us  just  one  thing — 'Find  out 
what  kind  of  a  guy  he  was  when  he  was  a 
kid,  and  you  have  the  answer  to  the  best 
way  back  for  every  one  of  them.'  And  it 
works,  Craig.  You're  still  you." 

"With  you,  maybe  I  am.  But  with  Eve — 
hell,  to  her  I'm  the  fellow  who  made  love 
to  her  for  a  couple  of  weeks  up  in  the 
mountains." 

"How  do  you  figure  that?"  Lilah  asked 
him  gently. 

"From  her  letters." 

She  laughed.  Don't  you  know  there  are 
regulations,  about  letters.  Like  that  piece 
on  the  sundial — only  the  sunny  hours.  Tell 
'em  the  pleasant  things.  I  was  afraid  Eve 
was  overdoing  it  a  bit." 

Craig  sat  up.  The  whole  thing  was  sud- 
(Continued  on  page  57) 


^200^^  in  prizes  every  montii 

$100.00  first  prize,  $50.00  second  prize,  $25.00 
third  prize,  $15.00  fourth  prize,  $10.00  fifth  prize, 
plus  $1.00  for  every  letter  received.  * 

Here  we  go  again.  Another  great  Hallicrafters  letter  contest 
for  service  men.  Wherever  you  are,  whenever  you  see  this 
announcement,  drop  us  a  hne.  Write  and  tell  us  your  first 
hand  experience  with  all  types  of  radio  communications  built 
by  Hallicrafters,  including  the  famous  SCR-299. 

There  is  gold  here!  Write  today  to  get  your  share.  Tell  us 
your  story  in  your  own  way.  You  can't  lose  and  you  can  win 
as  high  as  $100.00. 


Rules  for  the  Contest 

Hallicrafters  will  give  $200.00  for  the  best  letters  received 
during  each  of  the  six  months  of  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber, December,  1944,  January,  and  February,  1945.  (Dead- 
line: Your  letter  must  be  received  by  midnight,  the  last  day 
of  each  month.) 

For  every  serious  letter  received,  Hallicrafters  will  send  $1.00 
so  even  if  you  do  not  win  a  big  prize  your  time  will  not  be 
in  vain.  Your  letter  will  become  the  property  of  Hallicrafters 
and  they  will  have  the  right  to  reproduce  it  in  a  Hallicrafters 
advertisement.  Write  as  many  letters  as  you  wish.  V-mail 
letters  will  do. 

Open  to  servicemen  around  the  world.  Wherever  you  are, 
whenever  you  see  this  ad,  drop  us  a  line.  Monthly  winners 
will  be  notified  immediately  upon  judging. 


There's  gold  here  of  the  end  of  the  rainbow  in  Hollicrofters 
greot  letter  contest— and  there's  a  great  and  exciting  future 
ahead  for  short  wave  enthusiasts.  In  peace  time  Hallicraft- 
ers will  continue  to  build  "the  radio  man's  radio"  and  that 
means  the  best  that  con  be  mode.  There  will  be  a  set  for 
you  in  our  postwar  line. 


hallicrattBrs  radio 


THE  HALLICRAFTERS  COMPANY,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  RADIO  AND  ELECTRONIC  EQUIPMENT,  CHICAGO  16,  U.S.A. 


O^ju/^  rnrn^  ti^id  Sunnj  Morning  in  Your  Glass'' 


WANT  to  taste  something  as 
cool  as  the  breezes  of  a 
sunny  country  morning?  Then . . . 
take  ice,  take  mint,  take  tlie  whis- 
key that's  "Like  Sunny  Morning 
in  Your  Glass"  .  .  .  and  make  a 
thirst-provoking  Schenley 
Reserve  Mint  Julep! 

Settle  back  for  the  treat  of 
your  life  .  .  .  because  the  first 


sip  of  that  brisk,  bright  flavor  is 
as  eye-opening  as  the  crow  of 
a  rooster  at  dawn!  Why  is 
Schenley  Reserve  so  outstand- 
ing among  fine  whiskies?  Frank- 
ly, it's  the  result  of  genius  — no 
less  — m  blending!  No  wonder 
Schenley  Reserve  has  won  such 
popularity. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A 
SCHENLEY  JULEP: 

Put  10  sprigs  of  mint  in  a 
tall  glass,  add  1  teaspoon- 
ful  of  sugar  and  1  drink 
of  Schenley  Reserve.  Pack 
with  finely  crushed  ice, 
stir  until  glass  is  frosted. 


^mOW  AND  tlGHT  As  p 
PERFECT  fAORNI/VG 


SCMNLEY 


They  also  serve, 
who  BUY  and  HOLD  WAR  BONDS!         BLENDED  WHISKEY 

Schenley  Distillers  Corp.,  N.  Y,  C.  86  proof— 60%  neutral  spirits  distilled  from  fruit  and  grains. 


ONLY  THE  SUNNY  HOURS 


(Continued  from  page  34) 
denly,  blindingly  clear.  Lilah  meeting  his 
train.  Bringing  him  here.  Breaking  it  gently. 
"Well,  I  am  a  dope,"  he  said.  "Of  course! 
What  you're  tr>'ing  to  tell  me  is  that  Eve — 
that  there's  somebody  else.  That's  it?" 

For  a  moment  Lilah  said  nothing.  Then 
she  asked  him,  "And  if  it  were,  how  would 
you  feel  about  it?" 

He  considered.  "Damned  if  I  know,"  he 
confessed.  "Who  is  it,  Lilah?  One  of  the 
old  gang?" 

Again  she  was  silent  a  moment,  studying 
him.  "No,"  she  said.  "Eve  met  him  since 
you  went  away." 

Craig  swallowed  the  last  of  his  Scotch. 
It  had  no  taste,  just  as  he  seemed  to  have 
no  feeling.  No  responsibility.  Nothing. 
Everj'thing  was  out  of  his  hands.  Eve  would 
go  to  Reno.  Very  simple.  Well,  he'd  wanted 
Lilah,  hadn't  he?  He  said,  "Maybe  you'll 
have  to  take  me  on  yourself,  after  all." 

"Not  a  chance!"  she  told  him.  "Your 
spot  in  my  private  life  is  all  picked  out.  It's 
secondary,  not  primary.  I'm  marrying  Jon, 
his  next  leave.  We  want  you  as  best  man." 

Craig  sat  still.  Let  things  happen.  But 
some  part  of  him  that  had  been  asleep,  or 
missing,  prodded  his  consciousness.  She's 
goittg  to  marry  Jon.  Congratulate  her,  or 
soviething,  you  dope — 

"Well!"  he  said.  "Why  didn't  somebody 
tell  me?  You  and  Jon.  That's  great,  Lilah." 

Lilah  leaned  toward  him.  "Craig!  Do  you 
realize  that  you've  taken  two  Grade  A 
shocks  right  on  the  chin,  without  a  quiver? 
You're  well!  I  knew  it — I  told  them!" 

He  saw,  with  some  astonishment,  that 
she  was  right.  He  wasn't  trembling.  His 
hands  were  steady,  his  feet  were  squarely 
on  the  floor.  He  even  managed  a  grin  as 
he  said,  "Oh,  I'll  make  out.  Where  do  we 
go  from  here?" 

Tears  welled  up  in  Lilah's  eyes.  She 
reached  over  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek. 
"Craig,"  she  said.  "I  love  Jon.  But  you're 
something  pretty  special." 

"Now  look,"  he  protested.  "Don't  waste 
that  on  me.  Save  it  for  him.  How  about 
another  drink?" 

"Not  now,"  she  said.  "We  have  a  job 
to  do." 


"A  job?"  He  tried  to  frown,  but  the  new 
skin  between  his  eyebrows  was  too  stiff. 
He  shook  his  head  impatiently,  and  Lilah 
explained. 

"It's  Eve.  She's  pretty  worried  about 
you,  Craig.  The  sooner  we  set  her  mind 
at  rest,  the  better  for  everybody." 

He  got  up,  pushing  the  table  away. 
"Sure.  Let's  go.  You'll  stick  by  me,  Lilah?" 

"I'll  stick  by  you,"  she  said. 

A  queer,  hollow  loneliness  was  in  his 
veins  as  the  cab,  heading  uptown,  shot  into 
Central  Park.  He  found  himself  saying 
aloud,  "As  long  as  she's  happy  .  .  .  Are  you 
sure  it's  all  right,  Lilah?  For  her,  I  mean?" 

Lilah  was  sitting  back  in  the  cab,  her 
face  expressionless.  She  said,  "You  can 
tell,  when  you  see  her." 

"Where  are  we  going?"  he  asked,  as  the 
cab  came  out  of  the  Park  at  Eighty-Sixth 
and  scuttled  eastward  instead  of  turning 
south.  "Has  she  moved?" 

"Naturally,"  Lilah  said. 

Of  course.  Eve  wouldn't  stay  in  the  apart- 
ment. But — suddenly  Craig  remembered 
that  last  letter.  He  pulled  it  out  of  his 
pocket. 

"Hurry  home,  darling  .  .  ." 

He  said  bitterly,  "She  didn't  have  to  lie 
like  that,  did  she?" 

Lilah  reached  for  the  letter,  crumpled  it, 
and  threw  it  out  the  window. 

The  cab  turned  up  by  the  East  River 
and  swung  round  to  stop  under  a  portico. 
A  doorman  ran  forward.  They  were  in  the 
building,  going  up  in  a  big  elevator,  before 
Craig  lifted  his  head  and  sniffed  the  air, 

"This  is  a  hospital!"  he  said. 

Lilah  took  his  arm.  The  elevator  doors 
rolled  back.  A  few  steps  down  the  hall,  an 
opening  door.  Then  he  saw  Eve,  propped 
on  pillows  in  the  high  bed.  Eve,  her  white 
arms  reaching  for  him — Eve,  crying  out, 
"Craig!  Craig  darling!  I  thought  you'd 
never  get  here — " 

When  he  let  her  go,  and  laid  her  back 
among  the  pillows,  he  saw  Lilah  beside 
him,  holding  something  in  her  arms.  Some- 
thing that  stirred  and  made  a  noise  like  a 
hungry  kitten.  Lilah  said,  "This  is  the  guy 
I  was  telling  you  about,  but  you  didn't  get 
it.  He's  only  been  around  for  a  week." 


"Well,  how's  this:  'It  Isn't  a  honey 
if  it  stinks'?" 


"That  wasn't  meant  for  you,  soldier" 


THAT  COFFIN-CORNER  POLL 


(Continued  from  page  20) 
there  was  serene  confidence  ...  a  few  bad 
breaks  that  would  be  quickly  redeemed. 
Wait  until  this  great  Orange  and  Black 
team  got  rolling  with  such  a  bevy  of  speed 
demons  as  Spofford,  Sandbach,  Kadlic,  Ir- 
win, Kaufman,  headed  by  Princeton's  sen- 
sational climax  runner,  Garry  LeVan.  Sure! 
The  slaughter  was  just  around  the  corner. 

But  when  the  sun  had  dropped  behind 
the  gothic  towers  of  Princetontown  it  was 


still  Yale  7,  Princeton  o.  Sports  authorities 
hailed  it  as  the  greatest  upset  of  the  entire 
football  season.  To  make  it  more  amazing 
the  Yale  eleven  played  the  full  sixty  min- 
utes without  substitution  and  became  fa- 
mous throughout  the  sports'  world  as  "The 
eleven  iron  men."  Ah!  the  old  winning 
formula:  a  spot  passer  and  a  pair  of  mag- 
netic hands  on  location  on  time — Roscoe 
and  Kelley  the  stars. 

But  what  happened  to  that  fleet  and 


"Here's  Bill's  boat.  But  where's  Bill" 
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high  scoring  Princeton  backfield?  Now  you 
are  getting  to  the  real  hero  of  the  day,  a 
boy  that  the  old  Blues  will  never  forget, 
Stan  Fuller.  Fuller  had  been  out  long  before 
football  season  kicking  at  a  target,  seeing 
how  close  he  could  come  to  putting  out  that 
ball  on  his  side  of  the  flag  along  an  imagi- 
nary line.  Football's  1934  upheaval  was  won 
down  in  Palmer  Stadium  then  and  there. 
During  that  second  half  when  somewhere 
around  mid-field  Yale  was  barely  hanging 
onto  the  leather  spheroid,  Fuller  again  and 
again  booted  it  out  down  at  coffin  corner 
and  bottled  up  the  Princeton  P.T.  fleet. 
Thus,  staving  off  a  brace  of  Princeton 
touchdowns,  he  was  the  real  hero  of  the  day. 

Unique  kicking  history  was  to  repeat 
itself  again  four  years  later  in  one  of  the 
greatest  climax  games  of  the  1938  season. 
This  time  it  was  a  powerful  Pitt  team  with 
as  flashy  a  backfield  as  ever  the  Smoky 
City  had  displayed,  matched  against  a  good 
Duke  array.  Duke  was  facing  a  host  of  fast 
and  elusive  backs  and  it  didn't  look  as  if 
anyone  eould  stop  them.  That  afternoon 
the  thousands  that  sat  watching  the  tussle 
and  the  many  thousands  more  that  tuned 
in  were  electrified  by  the  kicking  perform- 
ance of  a  Duke  player  by  the  name  of  Eric 
Tipton.  Today  the  sport  addicts  still  get 
excited  when  someone  mentions  that  con- 
test. Long,  booming  punts  over  the  end 
zone  would  never  have  stopped  that  great 
Pitt  offensive  but  Tipton's  beautifully  exe- 
cuted spot  kicks  to  the  cofifin  corner  raised 
havoc  with  the  Pitt  offensive.  Tipton  kept 
the  opponent  sweating  it  out  down  in  its 
own  backyard  until  finally  the  break  came 
for  Duke  and  the  boys  from  the  Southland 
cashed  in  for  a  win.  Six  kicks  out  between 
the  five  and  12  yard  lines. 

This  year  if  you  see  a  good  kicker  in 
action,  do  not  think  he  is  a  1944  model. 
Chances  are  the  kicking  keel  was  laid  in 
'43  or  '42  or  perhaps  even  earlier  and  the 
kicker  is  also  like  your  Christmas  tinsel 
that  is  made  in  the  summer.  The  boy  who 
does  the  delicate  footwork  in  football,  if 
he  is  better  than  the  average  garden  variety, 
works  long  hours  under  the  blazing  sun  to 
perfect  his  art. 

To  kick  well  takes  much  more  time  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  game  because  it  is 
ticklish  business.  The  booter  has  to  perform 
his  operation  on  one  leg  and  the  big  battle 
these  boys  have  to  win  is  one  of  balance. 
Until  they  can  do  this,  there  is  absolutely 
no  hope  of  their  becoming  accurate  and 
consistent  kickers.  Then  follows  such  major 
factors  as  split-second  timing,  co-ordination, 
concentration  and  follow-through.  They 
have  got  to  do  all  these  things  right  at  the 
same  time  besides  keep  in  mind  a  lot  of 
other  details.  For  hours  at  a  time  they  will 
give  all  they  have  got,  only  to  hear  the 
kicking  coach  say:  "You're  beginning  to 
smooth  out  five  factors  but  you're  still 
messing  up  the  sixth." 

In  the  past  six  years  the  writer  has  tu- 
tored over  five  hundred  kickers.  Sometimes 


86  8  PROOF »  6S%  CRAIlk 
AFA  TRAL  SPIRITS 


The  Gift  of  Enjoyment  is  really  the  Gift  of  the  Gay  Nineties. 
For  example,  the  automobile  and  light  whiskey.  Both  date  from  the  dashing  decade  and 
both  add  to  better  living  today.  Especially  the  good  taste  that  made  light  whiskey  popular. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Kinsey,  the  original  distiller,  still  supervises  blending  of  the  brand  that 
bears  his  name.  Kinsey  Distilling  Corp.,  Linfield,  Pa. 


tN"JOY      THIS      DISTINGUISHED       WHISKEY,  SIR 


NOW     AS     IN  1892 


FALSE  TEETH 


WEARERS 


How  YOU  can  , 
The  Danger  of 

DENTURE 
BREATH 


TAKE  care.  Grandma!  Janie  seems  to  be 
a  trifle  annoyed  with  you.  Could  it  be 
your  .  .  .  Denture  Breath?  Avoid  offending 
in  this  way— don't  brush  and  scrub  your 
dental  plates  with  ordinary  cleansers  that 
scratch  your  plate  material.  For  such 
scratches  help  food  particles  and  film  to 
collect  faster  and  cling  tighter,  causing 
offensive  Denture  Breath. 


DO  THIS  EVERY  DAY!  Play  safe!  .  .  .  Soak 
your   plate   in   Polidenf  fifteen   minutes  or 
longer  .  .  .  rinse  .  .  .  and  it's 
ready  to  use:  A  daily  Polident 
J**  bath  gets  into  tiny 

crevices  brushing 
never  seems  to  reach 
— keeps  your  plate 
sparkling  clean  and 
odor-free. 
NO  BRUSHING 


What's  more  .  .  .  your  plate  material  is 
60  times  softer  than  natural  teeth,  and 
brushing  with  ordinary  tooth  pastes,  tooth 
powders  or  soaps,  often  wears  down  the 
delicate  fitting  ridges  designed  to  hold  your 
plate  in  place.  With  worn-down  ridges,  of 
course,  your  plate  loosens.  There's  no  brush- 
ing— no  danger  with  Polident — and  soaking 
is  so  easy,  so  sure. 


Later— Now  Grandma  is  one  of  the  de- 
lighted millions  who  have  found  Polident 
the  new,  easy  way  to  keep  dental  plates  and 
bridges  sparkling  clean,  odor-free.  Play  safe 
—  use  Polident  every  day  to  help  maintain 
the  original  natural  appearance  of  your 
dental  plate.  Costs  less  than  Iji  a  day. 
All  drug  counters,  30f^  and  60f!. 

TO  KEEP  PLATES  AND  BRIDGES 
CLEAN... AND  ODOR-FREE! 
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we  Americans  get  to  thinking  that  our  kids 
today  lack  intestinal  fortitude,  purpose  and 
tenacity.  From  runts  to  human  dinosaurs 
the  new  crop  of  athletes  have,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  got  loads  of  spirit  and  drive. 
We  were  learning  that  on  the  gridiron  long 
before  we  had  to  be  convinced  with  a 
Guadalcanal,  an  Anzio  beachhead  or  a  Nor- 
mandy peninsula. 

Here  is  a  New  Jersey  prep  school  young- 
ster working  during  the  summer  putting 
hot  tar  on  roofs.  Come  Saturday  afternoon 
and  he  should  be  ready  for  complete  relaxa- 
tion. Rather  he  makes  tracks  for  Connecti- 
cut to  steam  himself  up  over  an  afternoon 
of  punts  and  place  kicks. 

There  was  that  typical  college  boy  who 
was  concerned  about  the  outcome  of  his 
kicking  against  a  strong  opponent.  He 
couldn't  leave  the  campus  so  the  coach 
asked  me  to  make  a  hurry-up  trip  to  check 
the  patient.  That  day  everything  the  clouds 
had  to  offer  was  let  loose.  While  we  waited 
for  clearing  skies  we  checketj  and  double 
checked  the  movies  of  the  previous  game. 
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There  were  plenty  of  little  errors  to  erase 
but  nothing  that  couldn't  be  quickly  reme- 
died if  we  could  only  get  out  on  the  field. 

Just  as  dusk  came  the  rain  stopped  but 
what  a  forlorn  situation!  Darkness  setting 
in  and  a  practice  field  turned  into  a  quag- 
mire. But  the  handicaps  proved  to  be  a 
gold  mine.  We  were  out  there  until  after 
7  o'clock.  We  got  out  a  white  flag  and 
kicked  in  the  dark  and  the  slop.  Did  the 
youngster  mind  it?  "Gee,  coach,  nothing 
could  be  worse  than  this.  If  I  can  punt  in 
the  mud  and  the  dark  and  still  hit  the  cor- 
ners I  ought  to  have  an  easy  afternoon  this 
Saturday." 

Marvelous  spirit!  and  the  following  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  marvelous  kicking!  Late 
in  the  fourth  period  a  kick  out  on  the  two- 
foot  line.  He  turned  out  to  be  another 
Fuller  and  another  Tipton.  His  sharpshoot- 
ing  with  the  foot  saved  his  team  from  what 
in  the  first  period  looked  like  the  end  of 
a  record  of  17  consecutive  victories. 

These  are  the  thrills  that  go  to  make  up 
a  thrilling-game.  Long  may  they  live. 


Gl  INTO  FARMER 


(Continued  from  page  ig) 
But  your  choice  of  farming  should  be 
based  on  your  own  likes  and  abilities  and 
not  on  any  academic  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages. Are  you  somewhat  of  an  individ- 
ualist who  dislikes  being  a  mere  cog  in  the 
wheel?  Do  you  have  the  industry  and  drive 
to  get  ahead  without  someone  prodding  you 
on?  Can  you  get  things  done  on  time?  Are 
you  willing  to  work  hard,  even  to  the  point 
of  extreme  fatigue  on  occasional  long  days 
when  the  season  demands  it?  Are  you 
thrifty?  Can  you  save  and  invest  part  of 
your  income  in  order  to  get  ahead?  If  you 
can  say  yes  to  the  above  and  also  have  a 
variety  of  skills,  are  handy  at  things,  and 
are  a  good  manager,  you  should  make  good 
and  enjoy  life  in  agriculture — if  you  try. 

It's  true  there  aren't  many  opportunities 
in  agriculture.  There  won't  be  a  lot  of  farms 
or  farm  jobs  awaiting  you  when  you  return 
from  the  war.  Agriculture  didn't  have  any 
conversion  to  war  jobs.  All  it  did  was  in- 
crease its  production  10  percent  with  fewer 
workers.  Most  of  those  workers  are  still 
on  the  job  and  their  ranks  are  being  swelled 
by  others  returning  from  war  industries  who 
will  get  there  ahead  of  you — and  perhaps 
with  more  money  in  their  pockets.  So  that's 
where  we  come  in.  The  GI  Bill  of  Rights 
provides,  among  other  benefits,  some  direct 
or  guaranteed  loans  to  help  you  get  started 
in  business  for  yourself. 

If  the  business  you  choose  is  farming, 
remember  that  you  ought  to  have  the  ex- 
perience of  a  hired  hand  before  you  try 
to  boss  the  job.  If  you  like  the  experience 
of  doing  the  common  farm  tasks  and  make 
good  at  them  you  will  soon  be  ready  to 
become  a  tenant  or  renter — by  which  time 
you  will  probably  have  made  arrangements 


for  financial  help.  If  you  have  saved  money 
from  your  days  in  uniform  and  have  been 
able  to  increase  your  stake  from  your  farm- 
hand earnings,  so  much  the  better.  But  don't 
risk  any  of  that  hard  earned  money  until 
you've  had  a  year  of  experience  at  that 
kind  of  farm  work — for  two  reasons:  first, 
you  must  be  sure  you  want  to  farm;  second, 
you  must  have  the  know-how  or  you  will 
lose  your  investment,  and  quickly. 

Now  maybe  you  like  farm  work,  but 
aren't  quite  aggressive  enough  or  thrifty 
enough  to  farm  for  yourself.  There  will  be 
some  good  wage  jobs  in  farming.  Even  the 
year  'round  farmhand,  furnished  a  house 
and  cow  and  garden  space,  will  do  nicely. 

Some  of  the  larger  farms  need  skilled 
workers  such  as  milkers,  tractor  drivers, 
truck  drivers  and  even  bookkeepers,  fore- 
men and  managers,  service  or  repairmen. 

When  you  are  ready  to  farm  for  yourself, 
either  as  a  tenant  or  owner,  be  sure  to 
pick  a  farm  that  is  both  good  enough  and 
big  enough.  If  you  get  tied  to  too  small  a 
farm  there  won't  be  enough  income  to  give 
you  and  your  family  a  living  and  also  meet 
any  rent  or  principal  and  interest  payments 
when  they  come  due. 

Take  a  commercial  egg  poultry  farm,  for 
example.  Over  the  years,  records  show  earn- 
ings of  about  a  dollar  a  hen,  some  years 
more,  some  years  less.  If  you  need  $100  a 
month  for  living,  that  is  $1200  a  year  or 
1200  hens  you  must  have.  But  suppose  you 
also  need  $800  a  year  to  pay  off  the  $10,000 
debt  you  incurred  in  purchasing  the  $12,000 
poultry  farm.  That  means  you  would  need 
another  800  hens  or  a  total  of  2000  to  suc- 
ceed. The  bigger  the  farm  business,  the 
better  the  chance  to  make  a  living  and  pay 
for  it  out  of  earnings. 


Your  Dollars  are 
Power,  Too!  Buy 
War  Bonds  and  Keep  Them, 


Continental 


Engines 


Awarded  to  tha 
Detroit  and  Muskegon 
Plants  of 
Continental  Motors 
Corporation 
for  High  Achievement. 


POWER  TO  WIN 

It  is  the  capacity  for  understanding  tlie  role 
of  power,  and  tlie  ability  for  adapting  that 
power  to  the  need  which  has  made  Continental 
a  strong  right  arm  of  our  government  in  its 
battle  against  oppression. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  the  "know-how"  for 
tackling  so  many  diverse  power  problems  and 
quite  another  to  have  the  production  skill  for 
cioing  the  seemingly  impossible  with  split- 
second  coordination. 

Continental  has  both  ...  a  fact  that  holds 
tremendous  promise  for  the  age  of  peace. 

Continental  Motors  Ho rp oration 

MUSKEGON,  MICHIGAN 


In  buying  a  farm,  be  sure  it's  not  only 
big  enough  and  good  enough  but  is  priced 
right  so  you  can  pay  for  it  out  of  its  earn- 
ings. We  had  a  land  boom  during  the  last 
war  when  farm  land  prices  went  up  to  165 
percent  of  their  prewar  level  by  1920.  Many 
farmers  went  in  debt  for  farms  in  1919  and 
1920,  to  later  lose  them  when  the  price  of 
farm  products  dropped  off. 

Land  values  got  back  down  to  prewar 
levels  by  1927  and  then  took  another  dive 
in  the  depression  in  the  early  30's,  when 
many  more  farmers  lost  their  farms  through 
foreclosure.  What  happened  then  can  hap- 
pen again.  We  are  now  in  another  wartime 
boom  with  land  values  in  March,  1944,  at 
138  percent  of  their  1935-39  five-year  aver- 
age. 

So  in  buying  a  farm,  don't  be  in  a  hurry, 
wait  until  farm  prices  and  land  values  reach 
a  fairly  stable  post-war  level.  In  the  mean- 
time, work  for  wages  or  rent  your  farm. 
The  longer  you  rent,  the  more  experience 
you'll  obtain  and  the  greater  capital  you 
should  be  able  to  acquire.  Be  sure  your 
farm  is  priced  right  in  the  eyes  of  com- 
petent appraisers  before  you  make  your 
down  payment. 

Another  problem  in  buying  a  farm  is  the 
financing.  To  get  a  fair  price  and  favorable 
rate  of  interest,  you  will  need  a  substantial 
down  payment.  We  will  try  and  have  poli- 
cies and  agencies  established  so  you  can 
buy  a  farm  for  a  10  percent  down  payment 
in  addition  to  necessary  operating  capital. 

A  good  example  of  a  sound  and  desirable 
method  of  financing  a  farm  purchase  is 
that  available  to  those  of  you  who  were 
residents  of  California  before  entering  the 
service.  The  Veterans  Welfare  Board  of  the 
State  of  California  will  purchase  a  farm 
for  resale  to  a  qualified  veteran  on  a  pur- 
chase contract.  The  veteran  must  have  10 
percent  of  the  purchase  price  and  the  board 
will  invest  up  to  $7500  in  the  farm.  Funds 
are  obtained  by  the  board  through  bond 
issues  and  the  veteran  is  charged  five  per- 
cent interest  on  the  outstanding  debt  with 
payment  of  interest  and  principal  amortized 
over  a  20-year  period. 

A  strict  appraisal  requirement  by  bank 
or  professional  appraisers  protects  both  the 
veteran  and  the  board. 

The  final  problem  is  finding  the  farms 
for  those  of  you  who  want  to  buy  within 
ten  years  of  the  close  of  this  war.  Some 
of  you  may  think  there  are  still  free  home- 
steads in  the  West,  but  that  is  not  the 
case — suitable  land  for  that  purpose  has 
been  gone  for  many  years. 

There  is  a  county  agricultural  agent  in 
practically  every  agricultural  county  in  the 
country.  He  is  a  sincere,  hard  working,  pub- 
lic employe  representing  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  He  will  serve  yon 
with  local  advice  and  the  latest  technical 
information  and  publications  on  agriculture. 
He  is  a  man  to  cultivate  if  you're  thinking 
of  farming. 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion  ;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
cat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security  ;  in 
many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural  teeth. 
Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping, 
rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists. . . . 
If  your  druggist  hasn't  it,  ilon't  tiasle  money  on 
!ubsiituies,  but  send  us  10c  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  generous  trial  box.  ©  i.  p.  inc. 

KLUTCH  CO.,  Box    3152-1,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


today  for  FREE  SALES  OUTFIT. 

Mason  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  M- 1 1  I.Chippewa  Falls,  Wise. 


OUT  OF 

ONE  ARMY 


and  INTO 

ANOTHER 


Jhat's  the  story  of  many  of  the  more  than 
a  million  men  who  have  received  their 
honorable  discharges.  If  you  are  one  of 
them,  you're  interested  in  stepping  up 
your  "fire  power"  on  the  industrial  front 
.  .  .  continuing  as  the  service  man's  part- 
ner in  victory. 

You  can  do  that  with  an  I.C.S.  Course. 
At  the  same  time  you  improve  your 
chances  for  success  in  tomorrow's  world. 

As  you  know,  I.  C.  S.  is  helping  our 
Armed  Forces  train  thousands  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines  and  coast  guards  in  skilled 
technical  work.  That's  in  addition  to  our 
regular  student  body  of  100,000. 

This  wide  range  is  made  possible  by 
courses  tailored  to  fit  the  individual.  In- 
cluded are  many  technical  and  business 
subjects  of  special  interest  to  disabled  vet- 
erans. Cost  is  low  and  there's 
a  discount  for  all  demobilized 
veterans.  The  coupon  brings 
full  information. 


ICS 


INTERNATIONAL   CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


BOX  7576-D.  SCRANTON,  9,  PENNA. 
Explain  fully  about  your  course  marked  X: 

D  High  Scbool 


D  Accountancy 

□  Air  Conditioning 

□  Architecture 

D  Auto  Technician 

□  Aviation  Mechanic 

□  Business  Management 

□  Chemistry 

□  Civil  Engineering 

□  Diesel  Knginea 

□  Drafting 

Q  Electrical  Engineering 
D  Electronics 
O  Foremauahip 


D  Jr.  Aero.  En^oeer 
O  Locomotive  Engineer 
O  Mechanical  Engineering 

□  PlaaticB  □  Radio 
G  Sheet  Metal  Work 

□  Ship  Construction 

□  Shop  Practice 
Q  Show  Card  and 

Sign  Lettering 

□  Textiles 

□  Weather  Observation 

□  Welding 


,  (Fill  in  any  other  Bubjei  t) 


Name,  Aoc  

Home  Address  

Ctiy  State  

Present  Wnrking 

Poiiition  Hnufs  A.M.  to  P.M. 

Discount  to  Discharged  Veterans;  Special  Tuition  Rates 
for  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
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Gl  LAUGHTER 


{Continued  from  page  22) 

Sad  Sack  sells  to  servicemen  because  he 
speak  their  language — pardon,  slanguage. 

"Goof  Off"  and  "goldbrick"  for  loafer. 
"Holy  Joe"  for  chaplain.  "Latrine-o-grams" 
for  rumors.  "Shoulder  hardware"  for  a 
"looey's"  bars  and  "chest  hardware"  for 
overseas  medals. 

Another  pen-and-ink  private  who's  a  '44 
favorite  is  an  amorous  Romeo  who  needs  a 
shave  and  a  haircut  (a  "chilly  bowl"  cut  at 
the  PX  "clip  joint").  The  Wolf  chases  babes 
in  the  woods,  and  with  sexy  sayings  or 
double  meanings  as  captions  an  Army  cor- 
poral named  Sansone  has  khaki-clad  readers 
clamoring  for  more.  Cpl.  Sansone's  soldier's 
torso  with  a  hairy  wolf's  head  is  a  hot 
sketch — in  more  ways  than  one. 

Example:  A  wolfish  private  pounds  out 
"All,  Or  Nothing  At  All"  on  the  88  keys. 
Leaning  over  the  piano  are  two  voluptuous 
sweater  girls  chatting  together.  Cutliue: 
"He  has  a  wonderful  touch,  hasn't  he?"  Nuf 
said. 

Soaring  skyward  in  the  Air  Corps  popu- 
larity field  is  The  Wolf's  female  counter- 
part, Miss  Lace.  Drawn  by  Milton  Caniff, 
comic  top-notcher  who  does  "Terry  and  the 
Pirates"  for  civilian  fans.  Lace  is  a  com- 
bination Dragon  Lady-Taffy  Tucker  type. 
The  face  of  Hedy  Lamarr,  the  figure  of 
Betty  Grable,  the  legs  of  Dietrich — in  that 
order. 

Sweetheart  of  the  Services  is  this  risque, 
revealing  cartoon  done  in  strip  form  for 
fighting  men  and  not  released  to  John  Q. 
PubHc.  Caniff's  "Male  Call,"  as  the  panel 
is  aptly  named,  steals  pin-up  honors  from 
Sitka  to  Siena.  Everybody  dates  Miss  Lace 
each  week  through  their  camp  newspaper. 

Only  once  has  the  Navy  sailed  in  to  cap- 
ture Lace's  attention.  In  this  one  issue  some 
sailors  were  at  her  apartment  about  to  step 
out  with  the  Army's  comic  strip-teaser.  Just 
before  leaving,  a  messenger  brought  a  gift 
package  from  her  regular  Army  Signal 
Corps  boy  friends.  She  tears  off  the  wrap- 
pings and  murmurs: 

"Why,  it's  a  garter  made  of  little  flags. 
Do  they  spell  out  anything?" 

"Yeah.  It  says  'Out  of  Bounds,  Ad- 
miral.' " 

Boys  in  bell-bottom  trousers  beat  a  hasty 
retreat. 

Yes,  wherever  they  are.  Uncle  Sam's  men 
grin  and  bear  it.  Grin  at  just  such  stuff  in 
their  own  journals  written  especially  for 
them — and  by  them.  I  know,  for  I'm  a 
lucky  guy  who  went  from  Post  Newspaper, 
American  Legion  brand,  to  Post  Newspaper, 
Army  Air  Force  variety. 

SINGING  "I'm  In  The  Army  Now,"  this 
is  one  recruit  who's  also  singing  the 
praises  of  American  Legion  days.  Briefly, 
here's  how  this  yarn  happened  to  be  written 
by  a  grateful  SAL. 


City  Room  was  in  an  uproar.  Outside 
scores  of  excited  voters  and  candidates 
noisily  waited  for  news.  Phones  jangled,  re- 
porters flooded  my  desk  with  rush  deadline 
copy  and  we  had  to  get  out  that  election 
extra,  but  fast!  Soon  the  presses  were  roll- 
ing— only  the  "presses"  were  mimeograph 
machines  and  the  winning  candidates  spread 
across  Page  One  now  held  office  on  the  first 
slate  of  Connecticut's  American  Legion 
Boys'  State. 

When  Nutmegger  Legionnaires  organized 
their  1942  Boys'  State  program  they  rea- 
lized a  vital  part  of  any  community  is  its 
newspapers.  To  dramatically  teach  young 
men  freedom  of  the  press  we  had  our  own 
daily  publication,  and  "yours  truly,"  then 
a  high  school  senior,  broke  print  on  the 
masthead  as  editor-advisor.  Thanks  to  that 
experience  gained  as  a  Son,  when  I  became 
a  uniformed  chip  off  the  old  block,  the 
Classifications  Sarge  made  me  a  GI  jour- 
nalist in  Army  Public  Relations. 

I'm  sure  World  War  I  veterans  want  to 
laugh  some  more  about  the  doings  their  sons 
find  humorous,  but  maybe  at  this  point 
you'd  also  like  some  proof  that  your  or- 
ganization is  materially  helping  those  same 
sons  in  their  fight.  The  Legion's  influence 
on  the  lives  of  World  War  II  heroes  by  the 
score  has  been  widespread,  and  outstanding 
and  in  many  cases  decisive. 

My  switch  between  "post"  newspapers 
meant  a  fellow  stopped  interviewing  visiting 
past  commanders  and  started  gathering  eye- 
witness stories  from  buddies  back  from 
Over  There.  After  telling  about  his  39  com- 
bat missions  against  Jerries  or  Japs,  pilot 
Bill  Smith  gives  background  dope  on  his 
civilian  life.  It's  here  that  time  and  again 
Eddy-Glover  Post  of  New  Britain  (for  the 
record,  that's  my  dad's  Post)  or  some  other 
Legion  Post  figures  prominently  in  his  his- 
tory. 

Maybe  at  his  basic  training  center  he  was 
chosen  company  bugler.  He  got  the  job  be- 
cause he  had  been  active  in  a  Sons  of  the 
Legion  drum  corps  back  home.  Or  perhaps 
he  was  on  the  Sons'  rifle  team.  In  the  Army 
this  experience  meant  medals — and  then 
saving  his  patrol  by  cleaning  out  Jap  snipers 
in  the  jungles.  A  homecoming  hero  is  called 
upon  to  give  important,  first-hand  info  by 
a  training  talk  before  men  about  to  ship 
over.  Later,  on  furlough,  he'll  speak  at  the 
home  town  Rotary  Club  dinner.  Legion  ora- 
torical contests  paved  the  way. 

Boys'  State  honors  in  leadership  brought 
a  chance  at  Officers  Candidate  School  for 
one  mid-western  youth.  And  remember  .  .  . 
to  another  gent  it  taught  writing  and  placed 
him  in  a  morale  building  battalion  of  ex- 
newsmen,  reporters  and  feature  writers. 

So  we're  pencil-pushing  privates  in  the 
Chairborne  Infantry!  Sure,  I'm  an  AAF 
para-GRAPH  trooper — and  I'm  proud  of  it! 
Our  job  is  to  Keep  'em  Laughing.  To  make 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AMERICA'S  SERVICEMEN 

A  Message  to  Americans 

by 

Dr.  Thomas  Parran 

Surgeon-General,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 


As  broadcast  over  C.B.S., on  the  Schenley  Laboratories^  program,"THR  DOCTOR  FIGHTS" 


"  A  MONG  every  100  men  who  are  wounded 
/"^  in  battle  and  reach  a  hospital,  97  will  live, 
according  to  Surgeon  •  General  Kirk  of  the 
U.  S.  Army. 

This  means  that  most  of  our  heroic  service- 
men will  come  back  alive — not  necessarily 
whole.  Blood  plasma,  the  sulfa  drugs  and  penicil- 
lin, in  addition  to  other  medical  discoveries 
since  the  last  war,  are  saving  a  large  proportion 
of  the  most  seriously  injured  men. 

We  have  a  special  responsibility  to  these  men 
we  love  who  come  back  with  permanent  handi- 
caps. Our  doctors  have  preserved  their  lives. 
It  is  lor  us  to  see  that  they  live  in  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Each  of  us  must  receive 
our  returned  soldier  with  pride,  neither  repelled 
by,  nor  over-solicitous  as  to  his  injury.  Most  of 
his  anxiety  about  it  will  stem  from  worry  about 
its  effect  upon  us  and  upon  his  chances  for  live- 
lihood. We  must  convince  him,  and  prove  it  by 
our  actions,  that  he  has  the  capacity  to  be  use- 
ful and  happy. 

From  what  I  have  seen  in  our  Army,  Navy 
and  Public  Health  Service  Hospitals,  very  few 
handicapped  men  want  to  become  the  perma- 
nent wards  of  the  Government  and  spend  the 
rest  of  their  days  in  idleness.  They  have  worked 
hard.  They  have  stood  on  their  feet  and  slugged 
it  out  with  the  enemy.  They  have  endured  more 


than  they  dreamed  it  was  possible  to  endure. 
They  will  ask  of  us  —  and  they  will  have  every 
right  to  ask  —  useful  work  which  they  are  men- 
tally and  physically  able  to  do. 

Industry,  however,  needs  to  retool  its  thinking 
before  retooling  its  machinery  for  postwar  pro- 
duction. In  the  past,  men  have  been  ruled  by  the 
needs  of  the  machine.  After  the  war,  jobs,  tools, 
machines  and  national  planning  must  be  fitted 
to  the  men  who  fought  to  preserve  the  nation. 

There  is  another  thing  to  consider:  Many  of 
our  fighting  men  have  learned  new  skills.  So  far 
as  is  humanly  possible,  they  should  go  on  from 
there.  Men  who  have  learned  the  intricacies  of 
radar  will  not  be  satisfied  peddling  magazine 
subscriptions.  Men  who  have  flown  bombers 
will  not  be  happy  untangling  red  tape.  Men  who 
have  learned  to  build  and  use  the  lightning  cal- 
culators used  in  anti-aircraft  fire  will  not  accept 
with  grace  a  job  pushing  buttons  on  an  elec- 
tric elevator. 

The  end  of  the  war  may  be  near  or  far  away. 
The  world  that  follows  the  war  will  be  what  we 
choose  to  make  it,  beginning  now.  Certainly  it 
will  be  different.  We  must  adapt  a  rich  and  vig- 
orous part  of  that  changed  world  for  the  partici- 
pation of  those  men  who  have  returned  and  will 
in  increasing  numbers  return  from  the  battle- 
fronts,  broken,  perhaps,  of  body  but  high  of  heart." 


(reprinted  as  a  public  service) 

SCHENLEY  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

Producers  of 
PENICILLIN-SCHENLEY 


POWERFUL  LIOUID 

promptly  soothes  TORTURE  of 

ATHLETES  FOOT 


And 
On  Contact 
Kills  Germs 

That 
Cause  It! 


If  you're  discouraged  about  a  mean, 
hard  to  relieve  case  of  Athlete's  Foot — 
just  try  Extra  Strength  ZEMO.  The  first 
applications  relieve  that  intense  itching 
soreness  between  cracked  peeling  toes  and 
on  contact  actually  kill  the  vicious  germs 
that  most  commonly  cause  and  spread 
Athlete's  Foot. 

Zemo  is  a  Doctor's  wonderful  soothing 
yet  powerfully  medicated  liquid  backed 
by  35  years'  success.  The  first  trial  of 
Zemo  convinces!  At  all  drugstores. 

NOTE:  Also  Fine  for 
Tired,  Sore  Feet 
■  > 


ZEMO 


18  exp.  75c  •  16  exp.  Split  55c 
36  exp.  Reloads  50c 


All  miniatur*  and  split  stz«  film  finished  In  our 
famous  3 1/4  x  4 1/2  Buuty  PrinU— docklMl.om- 
bossed  margin  and  embesMd  data. 

TVlien  film  Is  scarce  and  every  snapshot  Is  doubly  precious 
inakeeveryshotcountl  Don't  takeachance  and  spoil  good 
film  by  poor  developing  and  printing.  Today,  more  than 
ever,  our  careful,  efflcicnt.  prompt  service  is  your  best  pro- 
tection against  wasted  film — your  best  assurance  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  with  your  pictures.  Send  roll  and  money 
or  write  for  FREE  mailers  and  samples — also  complete 
Price  List.  o  •  •  o 

Artistic  Contact  FInishinK.  S  exp.  rolls  com. 
plcte  set  of  decl<led-edge,  embossed,  wide- 
marsin  prints.  Credits  (or  failures.  FREE  En- 
•arfement  Coupon  with  each  roll. 


MAIL-BAG  FILM  SERVICE 

Dept.  23  e  Box  S440A  o  Chicago  80 


Now  She  Shops 
Cash  And  Carry 


Without  Painful  Backache 

Many  sufferers  relieve  napping  backaclie  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of 
pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  .swelling,  pulfincss 
under  the  eves,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times shows  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidne.v 
tuVies  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get 
Doan's  Pills. 


WE 


ToAnySuit! 

Double  the  life  of  your 
coat  and  vest  with  correctly 
matched  pants.  100,000  patterns.^ 
Every  pair  hand  tailored  to  your  measure. 
Our  match  sent  FREE  for  your  O.  K.  beforo 
pants  are  made.  Fit  ^aranteed.  Send  plaoc 
of  cloth  or  vest  today. 
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the  boys  want  to  pack  up  their  troubles  in 
their  old  kit  bag  and  smile,  smile,  smile  .  .  . 
at  a  true  tale  like  this: 

He  was  a  young,  hot-shot  second  lieu- 
tenant ferrying  a  bomber  across  the  South 
Atlantic.  On  taking  off  at  an  island  base, 
his  plane  suddenly  dipped  sharply  and  the 
crew  chief  saw  the  ship's  propeller  tips  beat 
a  tattoo  on  the  runway.  He  closed  his  eyes, 
prayed  to  go  to  Crew  Chief's  Heaven  and 
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waited  for  the  crash — but  the  plane  soared 
out  to  sea. 

Several  minutes  later  over  the  inter- 
phone system  the  sergeant  ventured  a  mild 
comment :  "Sir,  when  we  took  off  the  pro- 
peller tips  hit  the  runway.  Shouldn't  we  go 
back  and  repair  the  damage?" 

"Back!"  roared  the  looey.  "Hell,  no! 
That's  not  our  worry.  Let  'em  fix  their  own 
runway!" 


THE  POINT:  STILL  MAKING  HISTORY 


{Continued  from  page  21) 
of  the  century  found  the  country  no  better 
prepared  to  fight  than  in  181 2  or  '61.  To 
meet  the  call  for  ofiicers,  the  class  of  '98 
was  graduated  some  months  early.  After 
the  war,  during  the  period  of  military  ex- 
pansion made  necessary  by  the  Philippine 
Insurrection,  the  class  of  1901  was  grad- 
uated six  months  ahead  of  schedule. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  First 
World  War,  the  country  turned  again  to 
West  Point  for  its  highest  Army  leaders 
and  for  many  of  its  combat  officers.  So 
great  was  the  need  for  trained  officers  that 
the  class  of  '17  was  graduated  in  April  in- 
stead of  June;  the  class  of  '19,  in  June, 
1918,  and  the  classes  of  '20  and  '21  on 
November  i,  191 8. 

A  total  of  3,445  graduates  served  in  that 
war.  In  addition  to  General  Pershing  and 
the  three  Army  Commanders,  forty  of  the 
fifty  Corps  and  Division  Commanders  who 
had  command  in  France  at  the  Armistice 
were  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  key  officers  in  the 
staffs  of  General  Headquarters,  the  Service 
of  Supply,  the  Field  Armies,  Corps  and 
Divisions  were  graduates. 

Japan's  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  December 
7,  1941,  plunged  this  country  into  the  pres- 
ent war;  and,  again,  as  in  1917,  the  nation 
turned  to  West  Point  for  the  military  lead- 
ers needed  to  organize,  train,  manage  and 
lead  a  huge  Army  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

Today,  West  Point  graduates  are  holding 
many  of  the  highest  positions  of  responsi- 
bility. General  Eisenhower  is  the  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Allied  Forces  in  the  Eu- 
ropean theater  of  war;  General  MacArthur 
is  commanding  in  the  Southwest  Pacific; 
General  Arnold  is  Chief  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces;  and  Lieutenant  General  Somervell 
is  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Army 
Service  Forces. 

The  roster  of  high  Army  posts  is  studded 
with  the  names  of  other  Academy  graduates, 
including  Lieutenant  General  Bradley,  com- 
manding Ground  Forces  in  France;  Lieu- 
tenant General  Clark,  in  Italy,  and  Lieuten- 
ant General  Stilwell,  in  Burma. 

Including  the  graduating  class  of  June, 
1944,  of  the  14,434  graduates  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  since  it  was  founded  in  1802, 
some  10,037  are  alive  today.  Of  this  num- 
ber, approximately  8,810  or  88  percent  of 


the  living  graduates  are  now  on  active  duty 
in  the  Army,  serving  on  all  fronts. 

Still  pursuing  its  primary  mission  of  pre- 
paring senior  officers  for  any  emergency 
that  might  arise  within  the  next  thirty  years. 
West  Point  today  is  also  training  junior 
officers  for  combat  duty  in  this  war.  The 
strength  of  the  Corps  has  been  increased 
to  approximately  2,500  cadets,  and  the 
course  has  been  reduced  from  four  to  three 
years.  This  means  a  50  percent  increase 
in  production  of  commissioned  officers  and 
a  50  percent  increase  in  the  size  of  classes. 

Recent  revisions  in  the  training  schedule 
at  West  Point  are  designed  to  accomplish 
the  Academy's  dual  mission  of  providing 
combat  officers  for  this  war  and  preparing 
the  same  men  to  be  senior  officers  in  any 
crisis  that  may  confront  the  country  ten, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  from  now. 

Modern  military  training  is  provided  in 
the  new  tactical  training  and  firing  center 
at  Camp  Popolopen,  within  the  Reservation 
of  West  Point.  There  the  cadets  are  trained 
in  the  use  and  firing  of  all  weapons  common 
to  the  Ground  Forces  so  that  they  may 
know  the  purpose  and  limitations  of  each. 
They  also  receive  intensive  training  on  ob- 
stacle and  infiltration  courses  and  in  am- 
phibious movements.  Further  training  is 
provided  on  the  combat  range. 

Flying  training  now  is  definitely  estab- 
lished in  the  curriculum  of  the  Academy 
as  an  optional  course,  adding  more  than 
500  hours  to  the  schedule  of  the  cadets 
who  elect  to  take  it.  But  all  cadets  are 
required  to  take  a  short  course  in  observer 
training  so  that  they  may  understand  the 
strategic  value  of  the  air  arm. 

In  addition  to  his  extensive  military 
training,  the  cadet  receives  a  complete  col- 
lege education  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  United  States  Military  Academy  will 
do  all  in  its  power  to  give  these  young  men 
who  have  elected  to  devote  their  whole 
lives  to  the  service  of  their  country  the 
finest  education  possible.  And  through  these 
men,  the  Academy  will  continue  to  spread 
throughout  our  Armed  Forces  the  doctrines, 
methods  and  spirit  of  West  Point. 

As  every  West  Pointer  is  a  soldier,  so 
every  soldier  may  become  a  West  Pointer 
in  spirit  by  following  throughout  his  service 
the  motto  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets: 

"Duty,  Honor,  Country." 
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BLUE  STARS  AND 
GOLD 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

Past  Commander  Barry's  son,  Lieutenant 
(jg)  John  E.  Barry,  USNR,  is  in  active 
service. 

First  in  Florida 

MRS.  Mary  Catharine  Enyeart  was  the 
first  SPAR  to  join  The  American  Le- 
gion in  the  Department  of  Florida,  says 
Publitician  E.  F.  Stumpf  after  checking  the 
Department  records.  Legionnaire  Enyeart 
became  a  member  of  Palm  Beach  Post  im- 
mediately after  receiving  her  discharge  at 
the  U.  S.  C.  G.  Training  Station  there. 

Unknown  Sailor 

THE  Executive  Committee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Oklahoma  has  approved  a 
proposal  to  erect  a  permanent  memorial  on 
the  State  Capitol  grounds  at  Oklahoma  City 
to  an  Unknown  Sailor,  honoring  the  men 
who  went  down  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Oklahoma  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  Legion  Memorial  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  Governor  Robert  S. 
Kerr,  Ray  0.  Weems  and  Jim  Berry,  who 
have  plans  for  the  shrine  under  considera- 
tion. 

Old  Champs 

A FAMILIAR  outfit  in  G  I  uniform  is 
.  the  former  national  champion  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corps  of  San  Gabriel  (California) 
Post,  now  attached  to  Company  D,  2d 
Regiment,  California  State  Guard.  Under 
the  direction  of  First  Lieutenant  Frank  B. 
Darr,  this  colorful  outfit  is  contributing  to 
the  war  effort  by  participating  in  military 
reviews,  Bond  drives  and  benefit  perform- 
ances. Many  of  its  former  members  are  in 
service  overseas.  The  group  plans  to  be  seen 
and  heard  in  Legion  circles  as  soon  as  nor- 
mal activities  are  resumed. 

Boyd  B.  Stutler 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

AS  A  service  to  the  men  and  women  now 
^  in  uniform  and  to  their  families,  as 
well  as  to  the  Legionnaires  who  want  to 
keep  advised  of  this  global  war,  we  will 
list  in  this  column  all  new  books  pertain- 
ing to  the  present  war  (except  fiction  and 
verse)  that  are  sent  to  our  offices  by  their 
publishers.  All  such  books  will  be  added 
to  our  reference  library. 

Eisenhower — Man  and  Soldier  61/  Francis  Tre- 
velyan  Miller.  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
$2.00. 

Born  in  Battle — Round  the  World  Adven- 
tures OF  THE  513th  Bombardment  Squadron  by 
Capt.  Rowan  T.  Thomas.  The  John  C.  Winston  Co., 
Phila.  $3.00. 

God  on  a  Battlewagon  bij  Capt.  James  Claypool, 
Chaplain,  USNR.  The  .lohn  C.  Winston  Co.,  Phila. 
$1.50. 

Of  special  interest  to  veterans  of  the  First 
World  War,  it  is  announced  that  a  Summary 


X  was 


Daniel  Webster 
who  pronounced  Old  Crow 


(&1EIEAH  WMISKJES 

Kentucky  Straieht  Whiskey  •  Bouitoi  or  Ryt  •  This  whiskey  is  4  yean  old  •  Nationa'  Distillers  Prorlucts  Corporation,  Newrork  •  100 


RONRICO 

^pM  rum  ^y>  mne 


The  Rum  Connoisseur  contains 
over  100  tested  drink  and  food 
recipes.  Send  for  your  Free 
Copy.  Ronrico  Corporation, 
Miami,  Florida.  Ronrico  Rum  86, 
90  and  151  Proof.  United  States 
Representative:  Import  Division, 
McKesson  6k  Robbins,  Inc.,  N.Y.C. 

Copyright  I94A  Ronrico  Corp.  'Trademarks 


Will  Your  Car 
Outlast  the  War? 


As  a  special  wartime  service  to  owners 
of  f-HWi'iMKM  of  cars,  General  Motors 
offers  a  new  edition  of  The  Automobile 
User's  Guide,  containing  196  practical 
suggestions  on  such  subjects  as  how 
to  get  better  gasoline  economy,  how  to 
prolong  tire  life,  how  to  keep  your  car 
in  the  best  operating  condition,  etc. 

->•  You  Can  Get  a 
->  FREE  COPY 
->  from  Any  G  M 
•>  Dealer — or  by 
Using  Coupon. 

Customer  Research  Dept.,  Room  1739 

r- GENERAL  MOTORS,  DETROIT  2,  MICH.—; 

Please  send  FREE  COPY  of  new  64-page 
"AUTOMOBILE   USER'S  GUIDE" 
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of  Operations  in  the  World  War  of  each 
of  the  twenty-eight  Divisions  which  were 
in  active  combat.  The  booklets,  complete 
with  exceptionally  good  maps,  were  pre- 
pared by  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  of  which  General  John  J. 
Pershing  is  Chairman,  after  exhaustive  stud- 
ies by  the  Army  War  College  and  so  are 
authentic  in  every  way. 

The  booklets  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Division  of  Public  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the 
prices  range  from  75^  to  $1.50  each.  It  is 
suggested  that  information  regarding  the 
booklet  or  booklets  in  which  you  are  in- 
terested be  requested  of  the  Division  of 
Public  Documents,  as  remittances  must  ac- 
companying orders. 

OUTFIT  NOTICES 

GREAT  plans  are  already  a-building  for 
the  Victory  Reunions  of  hundreds 
of  veterans'  organizations  of  World  War  I, 
which  have  suspended  such  meetings  for 
the  duration,  and  so  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  keep  their  rosters  as  complete  as 
possible.  Some  outfits  are  still  holding  re- 
unions, where  no  undue  strain  is  put  upon 
transportation  facilities.  For  details  of  the 
following  reunions,  write  to  the  Legionnaires 
whose  names  and  addresses  are  shown: 

Natl.  Assoc.  American  Balloon  Corps  Vets. — 
Annual  reunion  during  A.  L.  Natl.  Conv.,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  18-20.  Al  R.  Wallach, 
C.  O.,  1112  Ambassador  BIdg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Natl.  Yeomen  (F) — Annual  reunion-dinner  dur- 
ing Legion  Natl.  Conv.,  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  18-20. 
Mrs.  Mildred  Piekarski,  chmn.,  4209  S.  Maplewood 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Soc.  OF  1st  Div. — Annual  reunion,  during  Legion 
Natl.  Conv.,  Chicago,  Sept.  18-20.  S.  Flaherty,  secy.- 
treas.,  106  Hale  St.,  Fayettesville,  N.  C. 

Natl.  4th  Div.  Assoc. — Annual  natl.  reunion 
during  Legion  Natl.  Conv.,  Chicago,  Sept.  18-20. 
Ralph  Browne,  chmn.,  6336  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chicago. 

31sT.  (Dixie)  Div.  Assoc. — Reunion-dinner  during 
Legion  Natl.  Conv.,  Chicago,  Sept.  18-20.  Walter 
A.  Anderson,  secy.,  5076  N.  Wolcott  Ave.,  Chicago 
40,  111. 

21sT  Inf. — Reunion  during  Legion  Natl.  Conv., 
Chicago,  Sept.  18-20.  Lyman  R.  Pherigo,  4028  W. 
Harrison  St.,  Chicago  24,  111. 

Vets.  314th  Inf. — Reunion,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Sept.  22-4.  Geo.  E.  Hentschel,  secy.,  1845  Champlost 
St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

316th  Inf.  Assoc. — Reunion,  Allentown,  Pa., 
Sept.  29-30.  Edwin  G.  Cleeland  secy.,  6125  McCallum 
St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

353d  (All-Kansas)  Inf.  Soc. — Annual  reunion, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Sept.  2-3.  John  C.  Hughes,  secy., 
829  East  Ave.  B,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Co.  C,  315th  Inf. — Reunion  at  home  of  Charles 
Breit,  Blackwood,  N.  J.,  Sept.  10.  W^rite  Charles 
Breit. 

2  1st  Engrs.  L.  R.  Soc. — Reunion,  Hotel  Atlantic, 
Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  18-19.  J.  A.  Warren,  (Co.  F), 
pres.,  1341  E.  Creighton  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne  5,  Ind. 

301st  Engrs.  Assoc. — Reunion,  Narragansett 
Hotel,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept.  16.  E.  S.  Borod,  secy.- 
treas.,  51  Empire  St.,  Providence. 

22d  Engrs.,  Cos.  A,  B  &  C — Reunion,  Ottawa,  111., 
Sept.  3.  Julius  A.  Nelson,  23  E.  137th  PI.,  Riverdale 
Sta.,  Chicago  27,  111. 

Chem.  Warfare  Serv.  Vets.  Assoc. — Reunion 
convention,  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  18-20.  G.  W.  Nichols, 
sfccy.-treas.,  R.  3,  Box,  78,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

141st  Aero  Sqdrn. — Reunion.  Sacramento,  Calif., 
Sept.  3-4.  Arthur  D.  Dodds,  59  Hillside  Dr.,  Fairfax, 
Calif. 

319th  F.  S.  Bn. — Reunion,  Sunset  Park,  Route 
44,  betw.  Canton  and  Alliance,  Ohio,  Sept.  3.  Basket- 
picnic  dinner.  J.  W.  Robe,  secy.,  (jOS  S.  River  St., 
Newcomerstown.  Ohio. 

415th  R.  R.  Tel.  Bn. — Reunion,  Chicago,  Sept. 
19.  Jas.  J.  Maher,  3723  S.  Rockwell  St.,  Chicago. 

Bakery  Co.  2 — Reunion,  Southern  Hotel,  Colum- 
lus.  Ohio,  Sept.  3-4.  Fritz  Ballreich,  chmn.,  180 
Ohio  Ave.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

EvAC.  Hosp.  13 — Reunion,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  2-4. 
Leo  J.  Bellg,  808  Ash  St.,  Toledo  11,  Ohio. 

Club  Camp  Hosp.  52 — Reunion,  during  Legion 
Natl.  Conv.,  Chicago,  Sept.  18-20.  Albert  I.  Almand, 
pres.,  333  Holderness  St.,  SW,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


DON!  PUT  UP  WITH  THE 
TORMENT  OF  SIMPLE  PILES 
USE  PAZO! 


^j^^you  were  right!  pazo 
[relieved  the  pah  promptly 


Don't  just  suffer  the  agonizing  pain,  torture,  itching  of 
simple  piles.  RemcmbLT,  for  over  thirty  years  amazing 
PAZO  ointment  has  given  prompt,  comforting  relief  to 
milhons.  It  gives  you  soothing,  welcome  palliative  relief. 

^  How  PAZO  Ointment  Works 

1.  Soothes  inflamed  areas — relieves  pain  and  itching.  2.  Lu- 
bricates hardened,  dried  parts  — helps  prevent  cracking 
and  soreness.  3- Tends  to  reduce  swelling  and  check  bleed- 
ing. 4.  Provides  a  quick  and  easy  method  of  application. 

Special  Pile  Pipe  for  Easy  Application 

PAZO  ointment  has  a  specially  designed,  perforated  Pile 
Pipe,  making  application  simple  and  thorough.  (Some 
persons,  and  many  doctors,  prefer  to  use  suppositories,  so 
PAZO  is  also  made  in  suppository  form.) 

Get  Relief  with  PAZO  Ointment! 

Ask  your  doctor  about  wonderful  PAZO  ointment  and 
the  soothing,  blessed  relief  it  gives  for  simple  piles.  Get 
PAZO  ointment  from  your  druggist  today! 
 The  Grove  Laboratories,  Inc.,  St.  louis.  Mo. 


Your  Watch  with  a  Broken  Crystal  Is  Useless 

—Exposed  to  Damage  from  Glass  and  Oust. 

PROTECT  YOUR  WATCH— Avoid 
costly  repairs— Go  to  any  jeweler-ask 
for  a  G-S  FLEXO  CRYSTAL  100% 
BREAK-PROOF  — Any  size  — Any 
shape.  Can  be  fitted  while  you  wait. 
Mfgrs.of  military  water-proof  watches,  gauges, 
instruments  now  use  G-S  FLEXO  CRYSTALS 
—  100%  BREAK-PROOF. 

Inquiries  invited  from  manufacturers. 
GCRMANOW-SIMON  MACH.  CO.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Weary  Feet 
Perk  Up  With 
Ice-Mint  Treat 

When  feet  bum,  callouses  sting  and  every  step 
is  torture,  don't  just  groan  and  do  nothing.  Rub  on 
a  little  Ice-Mint.  Frosty  white,  cream-like,  its  cool- 
ing soothing  comfort  helps  drive  the  fire  and  pain 
right  out . .  .  tired  muscles  relax  in  grateful  relief. 
A  world  of  difference  in  a  few  minutes.  See  how 
Ice-Mint  helps  soften  up  corns  and  callouses  too. 
Get  foot  happy  today,  the  Ice-Mint  way.  Your 
druggist  has  Ice-Mint. 


New  VITAMINIZED, 

CHOCOLATE! 


IT'S  SO  EASY  AND 
ENJOYABLE  TO  GET  YOUR 
VITAMINS  NOW  ...  NO  BIG 
"CHOKING"  CAPSULES  TO  TAKE! 


Enjoy  your  Vitamins  .  .  .  let  them 
tnell  in  your  mouth/  Don't  bother 
with  pills  or  capsules.  Eat  deli- 
cious VITA-SERT  every  day  

and  get  those  needed  Vitamins. 
There's  good  health  and  good 
eating  in  every  bar.  Make  VITA- 
SERT  a  daily  treat.  Buy  at  any 
food,  drug  or  candy  counter! 
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GREEN  FELT  TOP 
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8  HOLDERS  FOR 
GLASSES  AND 
ASH  TRAYS 


LEGS 
DISASSEMBLE 
FOR  COMPACT 
STORAGE 


CLUB-SIZE 
ALL-GAME 
CARD 
TABLE 


perfect  all-game 
-table  for  club  or  home 
use.  Extra  large  playing  area. 
Lots  of  elbow  room.  Center 
pedestal  providesfirm  support, 
elimmates  bothersome  in-the- 
■way  corner  legs.  Substantially 
made.  Rich  Alahogany  finish, 
alcohol-proofed.  Custom-made 
—10-day  delivery.  $48.50  Ex- 
press Collect.  Money  refunded 
if  not  pleased.  Order  today.C 
HOME  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  DEPT. 
360  fl.  MICHIGAN  AVE..  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


EVERYTHING  For  FUN  At  HOIVIE 

I  leadquarters  for  same  room  equip- 
ment .  .  .  accessories  for  the  home. 
Unusual  games,  novelties,  barbecue 
supplies,  etc.  Write  for"Succes5ful 
Entertaining  At  Home."  it's  Free! 
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SERVICE  FLAGS 
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Honor  YOUR  Service  Man  with 
this  beautiful  Service  Flag  In  your 
window  or  homej  Satin,  with  yel- 
low fringe — blue  star  In  field  oi 
red  for  each  man  In  service, 
ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD 

No,  21 —  Till",  each   $  .SO 

Hoj  23 — lOil.V,  each  •..  -TS 

No.  24 — 12x18",  each  «.•..•..   1  .OO 

No.'  25 — 15»24".  each    1  .SO 

tncludes  1  to  5  stars — gold  stars  also 
Order  today.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 


Special  ttitt  tor  CAurcftes,  Lodgei,  tuslnest  Hoi/sesj 

ROLL  OF  HONOR 

A  permanent  tribute  —  beautiful  walnut 
Iilaque  with  eagle  and  Victory  torches. 
Oold  bordered  name  plates,  with  names 
in  silver.  Send  for  illustrated  price  list. 
U.  S,  Flags,  Cftr/iffon  ond  Papal  flagt 
tor  Churches.    Send  lor  price  IM. 

REGALIA  MFG.  CO. 
Dept  A,     Rock  Island,  Illinois 
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THAT  JOB  FOR  JOE 

(Continued  from  page  14) 
not  going  to  help  you  get  a  job  that  will 
hurt  you  even  if  it  does  offer  more  money. 
Now — you  tell  me — do  you  want  the  dough 
or  your  leg?" 

The  flier  gave  the  sensible  answer;  after 
his  first  five  weeks  on  the  job  he  was  able 
to  dispense  with  his  cane.  What  is  just 
as  important  is  that  the  job  he  had  sought 
doesn't  look,  so  hot  to  him  now;  he's  in- 
terested in  his  own  job  and  is  going  to 
stick  to  it. 

Then  there  is  the  major — dismissed  be- 
cause he  was  57  years  old — who  has  a  job 
that  pays  him  more  than  he  ever  earned 
before,  because  the  VER  in  the  local  office 
of  the  U.S.E.S.  was  on  his  toes,  analyzed 
his  full  capabilities  and  found  the  spot 
where  they  were  needed. 

Maybe  these  sound  like  problem  cases  to 
you,  but  the  VER  just  don't  like  to  as- 
sociate the  word  "problem"  with  "veteran" 
— and  in  this  attitude  they  have  the  enthu- 
siastic blessing  of  the  National  Employ- 
ment Committee  of  the  Legion.  Their  aim 
is  to  fit  the  veteran  to  the  job  and  fit  the 
job  to  the  veteran. 

The  credit  for  the  pioneer  work  of  de- 
veloping this  "fitting"  pattern  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. They  offered  the  first  intelligent 
approach  to  this  huge  and  important  match- 
ing problem.  After  Pearl  Harbor,  prompted 
by  the  pressing  demands  for  manpower  in 
government  offices  and  especially  in  govern- 
ment-operated plants  such  as  arsenals  and 
navy  yards,  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission utilized  a  plan  which  had  been 
under  consideration  for  some  time,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Verne  K.  Har- 
vey, Chief  Medical  E.xaminer  of  the  Medi- 
cal Division  of  the  commission,  made  an 
intensive  survey  of  the  physical  require- 
ments of  every  position  in  the  Classified 
Civil  Service. 

"Intensive"  is  the  right  word,  too.  Un- 
der Dr.  Harvey's  direction  studies  of  all 
jobs  were  conducted  in  government  instal- 
lations in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  immediate  results  of 
this  survey  was  the  prompt  perception  by 
government  office  managers  and  plant  super- 
intendents, of  the  many  jobs  that  could  be 
handled  efficiently  by  disabled  veterans  and 
other  handicapped  people — jobs  from  which 
they  had  been  almost  automatically  de- 
barred prior  to  the  developments  uncovered 
by  this  survey. 

This  enlightened  procedure  on  the  part 
of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  plus 
the  beneficent  effects  of  the  recently  en- 
acted Legion-sponsored  Starnes-Scrugham 
Bill,  will  go  much  farther  than  could  have 
been  expected  as  recently  as  a  year  ago.  in 
providing  the  best  possible  placement  op- 
portunities for  veterans  in  the  Federal 
Civil  Service.  Thus,  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  National  Employment  Committee 
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Good  Grooming 
Inspires 
Confidence! 

LOOICYOUR  BESTIN 


Many  Other  styles 
S6.50  to  $8.50 
Denver  West  Slightly  Higher 

W.  L 


W.  L.  DOUCIAS  I  SHOe  CO.  IROCKTONIS.  MASS. 

Stores  in  Principal  Cities 
Good  Dealers  Everywhere 
★      INVEST  IN  VICTORY  —  BUY  BONDS  ★ 

The  American  Legion  Natl.  Hdqts. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Financial  Statement,  June  30,  1944 

Assets 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  ?  989,422.30 

Accounts  Receivable    82,837.H4 

Inventories    154,053.32 

Invested  Funds   3,152,326.04 

l^ermanenl  Investment: 

Overseas Ciraves  DecorationTrustFund  227,527.71 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  less 

depreciation    120.541.29 

Furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment,  less 

depreciation    50.434.11 

Deferred  charges    74,426m 

'14,852,169.52 

Liabililies,  Deferred  Revenue,  Net  Worth 

Current  linhililies  |    1 17.158.38 

Funds  restricted  as  to  use   42.754.71 

Deferred  revenue    523,771.31 

Permanent  Trust : 

OverseasGraves  DecorationTrustFund  227,527.71 
Net  Worth  : 

Restricted  Capital   ...  :}!3. 1 1 2.804,69 

Unrestricted  Capital  .  .     828.152.72  3.940.957.41 

?4,852,16<J,52 

Donald  G.  Glascoff,  National  Adjutant 
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Float  me  over  by  the  guy  who  smokes 
that  fragrant  Sir  Walter  Raleigh'' 


Smokes  as  sweet 
as  It  smells 


. . .  the  quality  pipe 
tobacco  of  America" 


UNION  MAOC 


AM  MEN'S 


FREE!  24-page  illustrated  booklet  tells  how  to  select  and  break  in  a  new  pipe;  rules  for  pipe 
cleaning,  etc.  Write  today.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation.  Louisville  1,  Kentucky. 


ALWAYS  "TOPS" 


BUT  IT  TOOK  A 
WAR  TO  PROVE  IT! 

Millions  of  cans  of  Ammen's 
are  in  use  by  Uncle  Sam's 
fighting  men  all  over  the 
world.  For  Ammen's  Triple 
Action  soothes  the  skin,  ab- 
sorbs perspiration,  and 
prevents  the  growth  of 
harmful  bacteria.  Germs 
can't  live  near  Ammen's! 

AMMEN'S  RELIEVES 

*  Chofing 

*  Insect  bites 

*  Sunburn 

*  Nettle  rash 

*  Prickly  heat 

*  All  minor  skin 
and  foot  irritotions 

ABSORBENT*  ANALGESIC 

ANTISEPTIC 


ZINC  OXIDE,  BORIC  ACI8s«  *> 
UINOLIN,  WITH  tmikp^ 

Chas.AmmenCo^Ijb. 


illlil  iKCIFOIENtS 
^tl»,8.HlDR0>rQ 


"Your  Skin  at  Ease'' 


At  all  good  drug  and 
toilet  goods  counters. 


CHAS.  AMMEN  CO.,  LTD.  •  ALEXANDRIA,  LA. 
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has  been  achieved.  A  preference  to  the 
men  and  women  who  served  in  the  armed 
forces  in  time  of  war  to  serve  their  Govern- 
ment in  time  of  peace,  if  quahfied. 

Dr.  Harvey's  step-by-step  analysis  of 
physical  requirements  of  any  given  job 
have  been  emulated  by  many  leading  in- 
dustrialists, and  by  State  and  Municipal 
Governments,  and  have  served  as  an  in- 
spiration to  others  who  were  seeking  a 
similar  pattern. 

A  system  requiring  a  study  of  physical 
demands  of  jobs  in  private  industry  is  also 
now  in  effect  in  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service. 

The  American  Legion  through  its  experi- 
ence over  the  years  in  aiding  veterans  to 
secure  employment,  has  long  recognized 
the  vital  importance  and  need  of  a  public 
Veterans  Employment  Service.  In  1933  the 
Legion  fostered  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
which  resurrected  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  and  as  one  of  its  divisions,  created 
the  Veteran  Placement  Service,  later  known 
as  the  Veteran  Employment  Service. 

In  those  days  of  wide  unemployment 
there  was  a  dire  need  of  a  service  that 
would  attempt  to  seek  out  jobs  for  World 
War  veterans.  One  man — a  veteran — was 
assigned  to  the  Employment  Service  in 
each  State,  as  the  Veteran  Placement  Rep- 
resentative for  that  State.  It  was  up  to  him 
to  try  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
people  in  the  Employment  Service  in  plac- 
ing veterans,  and  in  those  trying  days  and 
without  much  authority,  the  one  man  ac- 
complished miracles.  In  the  past  decade 
the  Veterans  Employment  Service  has  made 
three  million  veteran  placements.  A  truly 
remarkable  record,  considering  the  limited 
set-up. 

While  co-operation  is  a  fine  thing,  and 
we  are  all  for  it,  the  National  Employment 
Committee,  faced  with  the  task  of  aiding  in 
the  solving  of  the  employment  problem  in- 
volved in  the  ultimate  return  of  over  eleven 
million  veterans  of  this  war  and  aiding  13^ 
million  of  the  first  World  War,  felt  the 
need  of  a  little  "muscle"  and  improvement 
in  the  handling  of  Veterans  employment, 
and  presented  certain  ideas  now  incor- 
porated in  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944 — the  American  Legion  G.I. 
Bill  of  Rights  to  you. 

The  G.I.  Bill  retains  the  system  of  a 
Veteran  Employment  Representative  for 
each  State  (he  must  be  a  war  veteran)  but 
—and  this  is  important — it  settles  the  ques- 
tion as  to  his  administrative  responsibihty, 
this  matter  having  been  bounced  around 
somewhat  in  the  past.  He  is  now  oriented 
and  is  directly  responsible  to  a  new  board 
provided  by  the  bill — a  Veterans  Placement 
Service  Board,  designed  to  create  an  ef- 
fective job  counseling  and  employment 
placement  service  for  ex-service  people. 

Listed  as  the  "functional"  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Veterans  Employment  Repre- 
sentative for  each  State  (he  is  really  the 
Chief  of  the  Veteran  Employment  Service 
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in  my  State  of  Illinois)  under  the  G.  I. 
Bill  are  the  following: 

(a)  Registration  and  placement  of  Vet- 
erans in  the  local  employment  oflices. 

(b)  Securing  of  current  information  of 
available  job  opportunities. 

(c)  Promote  the  interest  of  employers 
in  employing  veterans. 

(d)  Maintain  contact  with  employers  and 
veterans'  organizations  so  as  to  keep  em- 
ployers advised  of  veterans  available  for 
employment  and  veterans  advised  of  op- 
portunities for  employment. 

(e)  Assist  in  every  possible  way  in  im- 
proving working  conditions  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  employment  of  veterans. 

In  the  local  offices,  the  VER  (preferably 
veterans')  are  responsible  to  the  manager 
of  the  office.  They  watch  all  orders  from 
employers  for  opportunities  to  place  vet- 
erans and  see  to  it  that  all  staff  members 
understand  the  veteran,  program.  Their 
heaviest  responsibilities  lie  in  the  proper 
placement  of  disabled  veterans,  where  these 
veterans  can  best  utilize  what  they  have 
left,  without  any  prolonged  checking  about 
w'hat  they  have  lost. 

The  Selective  Service  System  has  the  di- 
rect obligation  under  the  law  to  return 
Veterans  to  their  old  jobs  if  they  are 
eligible  and  so  desire,  or  to  aid  them  to 
obtain  new  employment.  By  agreement 
with  the  War  Manpower  Commission  the 
function  of  securing  new  employment  is 
entrusted  to  the  Veterans  Employment 
Service  while  the  responsibility  of  return- 
ing veterans  to  their  old  jobs  is  retained 
by  the  Selective  Service  System. 

In  each  of  the  6400  Local  Selective  Serv- 
ice Boards,  one  or  more  Re-employment 
Committeemen  have  been  appointed  (total 
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now  15,000),  to  aid  these  veterans  in  re- 
turning to  their  former  positions  and  to 
give  them  advice  and  assistance.  Each  vet- 
eran, upon  separation  from  military  service, 
is  instructed  to  apply  immediately  to  his 
Local  Board.  A  copy  of  his  discharge  or  re- 
lease is  sent  in  advance  to  the  Local  Board 
and  to  the  Employment  Service  so  that  they 
are  prepared  to  aid  him  promptly. 

When  it  is  understood  that  job  assistance 
is  being  given  to  60  per  cent  of  all  return- 
ing veterans  by  the  U.S.E.S.,  you  get  an 
immediate  understanding  of  just  why  the 
National  Employment  Committee  of  the 
Legion  takes  so  direct  and  so  continuing  an 
interest  in  the  things  that  are  done  by  such 
a  service,  and  of  our  efforts  to  improve  and 
strengthen  it.  It  will  explain  too,  why  this 
article  has  attempted  to  give  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  operation  of  the  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Service,  the  work  of  the  Veteran 
Employment  Representative  for  the  State, 
and  the  work  of  the  Veteran  Representa- 
tives in  the  local  U.S.E.S.  offices. 

We  know  too  well  that  there  is  a  grave 
danger  in  "improper  placement"  particu- 
larly of  disabled  veterans  or  veterans  re- 
quiring readjustment.  We  must  make  cer- 
tain that  in  every  case  the  job  fits  the 
veteran  and  the  veteran  fits  the  job. 

Mr.  Fenlon  acknowledges  with  thanks 
the  aid  given  him  by  Colonel  Herman  H. 
Weimer,  Veterans  Employment  Representa- 
tive for  Illitwis,  wearer  of  the  Purple  Heart 
and  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article.  Colonel  Weimer 
is  a  Past  Commander  of  Chipilly -131st  In- 
fantry Post  of  the  Legion  in  Chicago,  and 
is  a  Past  National  Commander  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 


THE  LEAST  OF  THESE 


( Continued  from  page  16) 
Cross  Club  asked  for  reservations  on  a 
blue-eyed,  five-year-old  blonde.  From  an 
infantry  regiment  in  Northern  Ireland  came 
the  word:  "Pick  us  one  to  be  the  sweet- 
heart of  the  regiment.  Funds  will  follow." 

American  civilians  working  in  Britain 
joined  with  the  men  in  uniform.  Various 
groups  of  them  were  quick  to  send  in  money 
to  the  fund. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sidelights 
during  the  money-raising  drive  has  to  do 
with  "Miss  WAC."  Her  name  is  really 
Muriel  and  she  is  the  daughter  of  an  RAF 
sergeant  gunner  who  was  listed  as  missing 
after  a  mission  over  Cape  Bon  during  the 
Tunisian  campaign.  Miss  WAC  is  a  seven- 
year-old  redhead  with  gray  eyes:  last 
Christmas  her  "aunts"  had  a  complete  WAC 
uniform  made  for  her — complete  even  to 
hat  and  bag.  Surely  no  young  lady  ever  had 
more  doting  aunts;  Muriel's  were  all  the 
WACs  in  the  European  Theater  of  Opera- 
tions. Since  then,  the  WACs  have  adopted 


more  orphans.  The  spirit  of  generosity  is 
catching. 

There  are  so  many  stories  about  the  chil- 
dren in  the  "Orphan  Pool"  that  it  becomes 
impossible  to  tell  each  of  them.  But  the 
example  of  Ronnie  and  Helen  is  somewhat 
typical.  They  are  "nephew"  and  "niece"  to 
a  battalion  of  American  Engineers  which 
may  now  have  left  England  for  the  battle 
of  France. 

Ronnie's  father  served  as  a  private  all 
through  the  last  war,  but  he  was  killed  in 
this  one  during  an  air  raid  at  Bristol.  Ron- 
nie is  the  youngest  of  eight  children  in  the 
family.  Helen's  father  was  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Army  Service  Corps  and  was 
thrown  off  his  motorcycle  in  a  bomb  ex- 
plosion at  Glasgow. 

The  American  Engineers  raised  enough 
money  to  sponsor  two  orphans.  When  the 
pictures  of  the  youngsters  arrived,  the  GI's 
were  not  satisfied.  The  photographs  were 
intriguing,  but  the  men  decided  they  would 
not  give  their  hearts  away  for  anything  less 
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MARXMAN  PIPES  «ate 
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Enjoy  the  smoothness,  the  mellowness, 
the  cool  and  satisfying  sweetness  of 
a  MARXMAN.  Every  pipe  is  bench- 
made  by  expert  craftsmen  from  thor- 
oughly aged,  selected  briars.  There's 
a  MARXMAN  PIPE  for  every  taste- 
all  the  popular  styles  and  also  many 
exclusive  shapes.  Look 
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the  next  pipe  you  buy. 
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Doctor's  Quick 
Relief  For 
Atlilete's  Foot 

Look  between  your  toes  tonight.  If  they  itch,  or 
if  skin  is  cracked,  raw,  peeling,  or  covered  with 
tiny  blisters — it  may  be  Athlete's  Foot.  Take  no 
chances.  Lose  no  time.  Start  right  in  using  quick- 
acting  Dr.  SchoU's  Solvex — the  amazingly  effective 
specific  formulated  by  this  famous  authority  on 
diseases  and  deformities  of  the  feet.  Its  effect  is 
immediate  in  relieving  intense  itching  of  Athlete's 
Foot.  Kills  the  fungi  on  contact.  Helps  rapid  healing. 
Dr.  SchoU's  Solvex  (Liquid  or  Ointment)  only  50c. 
At  all  Drug,  Shoe  and  Department  Stores,  Insist 
on  Dr.  SchoU's  Solvex  for  Athlete's  Foot, 
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than  a  personal  appearance.  The  local  direc- 
tor of  the  Red  Cross  found — as  many  other 
directors  had  before  him — that  his  duties 
did  not  end  with  the  administering  of  The 
Stars  ajid  Stripes  Fund.  He  must  make  the 
arrangements  which  would  bring  the  young- 
sters to  camp  for  a  gala  celebration. 

When  the  schedule  for  the  visit  had  been 
arranged  and  the  last  item  jotted  down  on 
the  menu,  Ronnie  and  Helen  were  sent  for. 
They  came  with  their  mothers  from  Bristol 
and  Edinburgh.  And  they  arrived  at  the 
post  just  as  the  cooks  were  finishing  the 
lettering  of  a  large  cake  which  said:  "Ron- 
nie &  Helen." 

As  the  two  children  came  onto  the  reser- 
vation they  found  the  entire  battalion  drawn 
up  in  ranks  to  greet  them.  Ronnie  and  Helen 
then  made  an  inspection  of  the  troops  and 
were  accompanied  by  Captain  William  J. 
Loke  of  Kittery,  Maine;  Lieutenants  Walter 
E.  Dyke  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Ron- 
ald Steiner  of  Port  Orford,  Oregon.  The 
charming  little  brunette  and  the  equally 
attractive  little  boy  were  greeted  every- 
where with  great  enthusiasm.  They  rode  in 
a  jeep,  toured  the  battalion  area,  and  made 
fast  friends  with  those  all-important  mili- 
tary figures:  the  Mess  Sergeant  and  his 
assistants.  Finally,  they  partook  of  an  elab- 
orate meal  in  which  the  crowning  culinary 
triumph  was  the  much  admired  American 
dish — ice  cream! 

Since  this  famous  visit,  many  units  have 
begun  to  invite  their  youngsters  for  a  brief 
visit.  It's  paradise  on  earth  for  the  children, 
and  the  CPs  admit  to  getting  a  terrific 
"shot  in  the  arm"  from  it! 

Many  of  these  youngsters  have  received 
ratings  in  American  units  overseas.  Sergeant 
Billy  is  an  example.  This  Leicester  lad  had 
lost  a  leg  from  an  infection.  He  was  fitted 
out  with  an  artificial  one  by  members  of 
an  MP  unit.  He  also  received  a  set  of 
tailored  OD's  with  the  chevrons  of  a  buck 
sergeant  on  them.  With  the  three  stripes 
well  displayed,  Bill  is  one  of  the  ranking 
NCOs  around  the  place — and  he  is  well 
aware  of  his  station.  Not  long  ago,  the 
seven-year-old  boy  told  one  of  the  men  in 
the  mess  hall:  "You  need  a  shave.  See  that 
you  get  one  by  noon."  The  soldier  did. 
Right  now.  Sergeant  Billy  is  bucking  for 
an  arc  to  put  under  the  stripes.  If  he  does 
make  staff,  he'll  be  the  ranking  non-com 
in  the  outfit. 

One  development  which  might  have  been 
e.xpected  is  that  numerous  American  planes 
have  been  named  for  diminutive  English 
"nieces."  One  plane  bears  the  name  "Mary 
Patricia"  and  the  little  namesake  christened 
the  mighty  Fortress.  Another  is  called 
"Lady  Moyra"  and  little  Miss  Moyra  came 
down  from  Scotland  to  name  her  ship. 
While  she  was  at  the  base  she  saw  a  jeep 
for  the  first  time  and  it  puzzled  her  for  a 
moment.  Then  she  collected  herself  and 
remarked:  "It's  a  vurra  big  pram — and 
nobody  pushes!" 

The  soldiers  all  get  a  kick  out  of  enter- 


FOUR 


EVER  , 


•  Finding  a  four-leaf 
clover  is  something 
akin  to  finding 
Southern  Comfort 
nowadays ...  in  both 
cases,  you're  lucky! 

Wartime  condi- 
tions sharply  limit 
the  quantity  of  The 
Grand  Old  Drink 
of  the  South  that's 
available  today.  But 
Ah ! . . .  the  quality . . . 
it's  still  the  same... 
rich  in  flavor,  full  in 
body,  and  so  surpris- 
ingly versatile. 

/  Remember,there's 
only  one  Southern 
Comfort  ...  a  name 
worth  looking  for! 


Unusually  interest- 
ing 32-page  book- 
let containing  rare 
collections  of  sto- 
ries about  historic 
drinking  vessels... 
write  for  your  copy. 

Ask  for  Southfrn  Comfort  at  better  bars,  hotels  and  package  stores. 


SOUTHERN  COMFORT  CORPORATION,  SAINT  LOUIS  3,  MO. 


•  Folds  down  to 
only  4  inches 
thick  .  . . 

•  Easily  stored  in 
minimum  space 

•  Oflficial  size,  4- 
footdiameter... 

•  Green  felt  play- 
ing surface  .  . . 

•  8  nonspill,  non- 
lip  holders  for 
glasses  and  ash- 
trays , . . 

•  Mahogany- 
stained,  alrohol- 
proof  &iush< 


A CLEVER  new  convenience  for 
card  players.  The  all-purpose 
portable  playtable  forsmall  apart- 
ment, den  or  recreation  room. 
New  Improved  model.  Attrac- 
tively finished. substantially  made, 
sturdy  legs.  Nothing  to  loosen  or 
wear  out.  Now  custom  viade — de- 
livery within  10  days.  Only  $34.50 
Express  collect.  Money  refunded 
if  not  pleased.  Makes  an  ideal  gift. 
HOME  GAME  CO.,  Dept.R-6 
Piwi   iiiwou-.^^  360N.MichiganAve., Chicago^ 

EVERYTHING  FOR* FUN  AT  HOME^ 

Headquarters  for  game  room  equip- 
ment, accessories  for  the  home.  Un- 
usual games,  novelties,  barbecue  sup- 
piles,  etc.  Write  for:  "Successful  Enter* 
taining  At  Home."  It's  free  I 
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taining  their  kids.  And  ftlicri  some  )oiiiig 
one  comes  Ihrousii  with  a  particularly  bril- 
liant remark,  they  repeat  it  among  them- 
selves with  fond  smiles  of  amusement.  After 
one  such  party,  several  children  remarked: 
"The  Yankee  do  was  dandy,"  and  the  phrase 
became  a  catchword  for  some  time  there- 
after. Another  child,  confronted  with  a 
vast  array  of  refreshments,  exclaimed,  "I 
like  the  country,  but  oh,  /  like  I  lie  YaHk.\!" 

The  feelings  of  the  men  rc,'j;arding  their 
young  ones  have  been  expressed  many  times, 
but  perhaps  never  so  well  as  by  a  staff 
member  of  the  old  Stars  and  Stripes  at 
Christmas  time,  1918: 

"The  task  of  making  the  pilgrimage  was 
assigned  to  the  most  rotund  sergeant  on 
the  stafi"  because  of  his  superb  command 
of  the  French  language.  After  a  night  spent 
in  a  crowded  third-class  compartment  he 
emerged  bedecked  with  lumpy  packages  and 
his  own  personal  traveling  library,  looking 
like  Santa  Claus  but  feeling  like  the  devil. 
Yet  he  would  have  made  the  journey  every 
night  of  his  life  if,  at  the  end,  he  could 
see  such  a  wide-eyed  welcoming  smile  as 
irradiated  dismal  and  dingy  Pommard  when 
he  encountered  Marie-Louise. 

"For  word  that  one  of  Marie-Louise's 
parrains  had  come  to  town  soon  reached 
the  little  'patronage'  behind  the  church 
where  the  young  Pommardiennes  spend 
their  Thursdays.  And  from  that  spot  raced 
Marie-Louise  to  greet  the  visitor,  and  in  the 
front  room  of  her  grandmother's  httle  cafe 
bundles  were  opened  amid  such  gusts  and 
'cries  and  explosions  of  excitement  as  made 
both  Mme.  Patriarche  and  the  fat  sergeant 
so  absurdly  choky  they  could  not  talk  at 
all  for  a  while. 

"And  just  before  it  became  time  for  the 
burly  sergeant  to  tear  himself  away  there 
was  a  great  tumult  and  shouting  without, 
and  in  came  trooping  many  childreTi  of  the 
village,  escorting  a  small  and  extremely 
solemn  poilu  of  four  who,  with  the  look  of 
one  about  to  mount  the  scaffold,  saluted 
the  sergeant  and  sent  a  'gros  basier'  to  his 
own  dear  parrains.  For  Marcel  Meney  is 
the  mascot  of  the  1st  Platoon,  Company  F, 
1 66th  Infantry,  If  he  were  feeling  any  bet- 
ter he  couldn't  stand  it,  and  if  any  member 
of  Company  F  can  slip  away  for  a  Hying 
visit  to  Pommard,  he  will  remember  it  al- 
ways. Certainly  the  weighty  sergeant  will 
carry  with  him  always  the  memory  of 
Marie-Louise's  arm  around  his  neck  and 
the  sight  of  the  two  of  them — the  little 
girl  and  her  gentle  mother — as  the\'  stood 
in  the  doorway  and  waved  him  down  the 
road  to  Beaune." 

This  staff  writer  on  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
was  the  late  Alt-xander  Woollcott.  His  ten- 
derness of  feeling  has  oftentimes  been  felt 
and  expressed  by  American  "uncles"  of 
today. 

Now,  once  again,  the  soldiers  of  America 
are  fighting  on  French  soil.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  go  "all  out"  to  bring  happiness  to 
the  children  of  that  nation. 


LAXATIVES?  I  was  always  taking  them 
until  I  learned  about  Lemon  and  Water 


If  you  are  troubled  with  sluggishness,  and 
want  to  avoid  constipation  without  resorting 
to  harsh  laxatives,  try  this  health  drink  your- 
self-Iemon  and  water,  first  thing  on  arising. 

8  million  now  take  lemons  for  health. 

National  surveys  show  that  over  eight  mil- 
lion now  take  lemons  for  their  regulatory 
effect  or  as  a  general  health  aid.  Lemons 
are  among  the  richest  sources  of  vitamin  C, 
and  supply  valuable  amounts  of  Bi  and  P. 
They  alkalinize-aid  digestion.  Lemon  and 


water  has  a  refreshing  tang,  too -clears  the 
mouth,  wakes  you  up,  starts  you  going. 

If  your  system  needs  a  regulator,  try  this 
morning  health  drink  ten  days.  Juice  of  one 
lemon  in  a  glass  of  water,  first  thing  on 
arising.  It's  good  for  you! 

P.  S.  Some  prefer  the  juice  of  one  lemon  in 
a  half  glass  of  water  with  14  to  I/2  teaspoon 
baking  soda  (bicarbonate)  added.  Drink  as 
the  foaming  quiets. 


LET'S  FINISH 
THE  JOB-BUY 
WAR  BONDS 


LEMON  and  WATER 

•  ••first  thing  on  arising 


Re/ieve  Pinch 
and  Torture  of 
Tight  Shoes 


When  burning  feet  cry  out  with  agony  from  all- 
ilay  standing  —  when  shoas  that  pinch  nearly  drive 
you  crazy  —  try  this  wonderful,  soothing  powder 
that  works  like  magic  to  bring  blissful  foot  relief. 
Just  sprinkle  Allen's  Foot-Ease  in  your  shoes  and 
sing  with  joy  when  tired,  burning  feet  lose  their 
sting  and  pain.  For  over  50  years,  millions  of 
people  have  found  happy  relief  and  real  foot  com- 
fort with  Allen's  Foot-Ease.  Don't  wait!  Get  a 
liackage  today.  Try  this  easy,  simple  way  to  all- 
iluy  standtns  and  walking  comfort.  At  all  druggists. 


Combination 


TAPE,  ROUND  (Ascarid)     — ^  . 
HOOK  AND  WHIP  WORMS  ^ 

ASTHMA 

'wmemiofFiRf 

If  yoD  suffer  from  Bronchial  AsthmaParoxysms.f  rem  coughs, 
gasping  wheezing— write  quick  fordaring  Free  Trial  Off  er. 
Inquiries  from  so-called  "hopeless"  cases  especially  invited. 

NACOR.  956-P  State  Life  BIda.  Indianaoolis  4.  Ind. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

If  your  address  has  been  changed 
sint-e  paying  your  1944  dues,  notice  of 
such  change  should  be  sent  at  once  to 
the  Circulation  Department.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Magazine,  P.  O.  Box  1055. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Also  tell  your 
Post  Adjutant  what  you  are  doing. 

GIVE  ALL  INFORMATION  BELOW 

NEW  ADDRESS 

Name  

(Please  Print) 

Street  Address,  etc  

City  

State   

1944  Membership  Card  No  

Post  No  

Slate  Dept  

OLD  ADDRESS 

Street  Address,  etc  

City  '  

State  
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Br  WILL  e>E  vJUS-r  ANOTHER 
PAY  OF  LA^OR  FOR.  A 
LOT'  OP  OS  PATRlOTsS  — 

-THOSE  WHO  -Tt^Y 

-To  CELEBRATE  ir  AS  A 
PAY  OF  t?EC1?EA-riOM  • 

"LUCKies"  s-nu.-rAKE'EM  .y  ^c'novvO 


VJE  SMOdUPA  S-Ci^<?TEP 
LAST  WEEkT-  know  in' 
-IT^E.  \<'iPS  HAS  C£nta>  QD  , 


/NOVJ  V^W/SHOUUP  THE. 

OF  Au-  PAYS .er  rr 

LA&OR 


us  ttoME 
ACfN.' 


'tke  V(  c-roRY  (SArpsm - 
ATHER.'P^^liSiNG  -To  eveR^ 
SiNceiHA/rreD  rr.C 


LiSS£N-  You  DQM^ 
VMr+r  sjusf  HELP  -  Vfcw 

/seep  A  LA60R  B^-rTALiOM 
ff20M  AM  AJRiOIL-rtiRAL- 
COLl-aSB  -OWODH.'aIE 


LAgDf?PAyf(CNlCS  \S  /ViORE 

LABOR  -fUAM  TRONIC '.  Voj  -rcrte 
-nut.  Yxj'R£  -fif^EP  -  you  (Sir -AKTS 


How'Gotn-Me? 
HAFFIN'TO  6eTAUL' 
LUISCM  -QeADY- 

Atip  PRESS  Tie  Kips , , 


'  egnevE.  IM  workinc  om 

/4LU  HoupA^-  Likre-rt^BVI 


Nor  6ona 

USCR  IH 
/-T&T*^W-  NOT 

EVEN  ftjR  ^\y 


'-iU.^  N/veEK- tNp  OFF 

C^tLa-borpa/ 


FRDNtT  LWeSSAY 
-T6TWA.Y,  X 


We  can't  all  be  heroes  - 
Sink  subs  or  down  zeros  - 
But  still  we  can  serve  the  U.S. 


The  jobs  we  don't  shirk  on, 
But  steadily  work  on. 
Are  vital  to  Allied  success ! 


Seagram  keeps'the 
blends  extra 


!^4f&i  Qua^ . . .  Scu/  Scojtom's  and 6e  cWg^^^^ 


^     THE  FINER 


SEAGRAM'S  5  CROWN  BLENDED  WHISKEY.  86.8  PROOF.  607<,  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.  SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK 


Hot  rifle— cold  steel!  That's  the 
infantry  . . .  that's  Johnny  Dough- 
boy with  Garand  and  bayonet.  But 
that's  only  part  of  the  story . . . 


He  may  not  be  assigned  to  a 
machine  gun,  but  every  man 
in  the  infantry  knows  what 
to  do  with  one. 


He  isn't  called  a  grenadier 
by  name,  but  he's  a  past 
master  of  the  hand- 
grenade. 


He's  a  specialist  of  specialists — trained  to  handle 
a  dozen  or  more  different  weapons,  including  this 
one  shown  above — the  rocket  gun  which  Johnny 
calls  the  "Bazooka." 


He's  master  of  the  mortar  too  — 
the  60-millimeter  variety  pictured 
above . . .  the  big  81-millimeter  mor- 
tar as  well. 


"G.  I.  Joe"  . . .  "Johmiy  Dough"  ...  no  matter 
what  he  calls  himself ...  if  he  wears  the  crossed 
rifles  of  the  infantry,  you  can  be  sure  of  this: 
He's  got  what  it  takes!  And  .  .  .  when  he  tells 
you  that  his  cigarette  is  Camel,  he's  talking  for 
thousands  of  other  soldiers  like  himself.  For  the 
fighting  man's  favorite  cigarette  . .  .  not  only  in 
the  Army,  but  in  all  the  services  ...  is  Camel — 
the  richer,  milder  brand  with  the  famous 
"I'd  walk  a  mile"  flavor.  If  you're  not 
already  smoking  Camels,  try  them  on 
your  T-Zone — T  for  taste,  T  for  throat. 


He  doesn't  lug  this  57- 
millimeter  anti-tank  gun 
around  on  his  back,  but  he 
knows  how  to  handle  it. 


FIRST 

IN  THE  SERVICE 

With  men  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  the  favorite 
cigarette  is  Camel.  (Based  on  actual 
sales  records.) 


Camels 


